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FEMALE CHARACTERS OF SCRIPTURE. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 
THE ANNUNCIATION. 

Lowliest of women, and most glorified ! 

In thy still beauty sitting calm and lone, 
A brightness round thee grew—and by thy side, 

Kindling the air, a Form ethereal shone, 

Solemn, yet breathing gladness.—From her Throne 
A Queen had risen with more imperial eye, 
A stately Prophetess of Victory 

From her proud Lyre had struck a Tempest’s tone, 
For such high tidings as to Thee were brought, 

Chosen of Heaven! that hoar :—but Thou, oh! Thou, 
Ev’n as a flower with gracious rains o’erfraught, 

Thy Virgin head beneath its crown did bow, 
And take to thy meek breast th’ all holy word, 
And own Thyself the Handmaid of the Lord. 
THE PENITENT ANOINTING CHRIST’S FEET. 
There was a mournfulness in Angel eyes, 

That saw thee, Woman! bright in this world's train, 
Moving to Pleasure’s airy melodies, 

Thyself the Idol of the enchanted strain. 

But from thy Beauty's garland, brief and vain, 
When one by one the rose-leaves had been torn, 

When thy heart’s-core had guivered to the pain 
Through every life-nerve sent by arrow scorn ; 
When thou didst kneel to pour sweet odours forth 

On the Redeemer’s feet, with many a sigh, 
And showering tear-drop, of yet richer worth 

Than all those costly balms of Araby ; 
Then was there joy, a song of joy in Heaven, 
For thee, the child won back, the penitent forgiven! 

—>—_ 


HIGH LIFE IN THE EAST. 


A DAY iN THE JUNGLES. 

Do you remember, dear Florence, how enamoured we used to be of sylvan 
life ; how enchanted to find ourselves transported for a brief season to the forest 
of Ardennes, during those archery meetings in which all our gay young compa- 
triots sought the wild woods, and disported themselves under the shade of blos- 
soming boughs! Our scene was then a park, and our temporary habitation a 
marquée, garlanded with flowers. Fanciful as my ideas and wishes were then, I 
never dreamed of actually living under canvas, amid profound solitudes tenanted 
wholly by savage animals, with the exception of the gay knights and cavaliers 
attracted to the spot by the sports and festivities which my presence will occa- 
sion. 

Behold me established in a tent, and queening it in truly regal state beneath 
the shade of a mighty banian. The judicial duties of Sir Cuthbert oblige him to 
visit the remote parts of his district every cold season, and as you are wont to in- 
vite a party to spend the Easter holidays, on a summer month in the wiids of 


K so we have drawn the élite of our acquaintance ar Riis = wad 
ent, so we have drawn the elite of our acquaintance around us, while sojourning | 


for a few weeks in the very heart of a majestic forest, which is hourly reminding 
me of the woods of Ardennes, and of its ducal court. A litt!e army of retainers 
were dispatched to prepare the ground for our encainpment, and an arena of very 
considerable extent being speedily cleared of the thick coppice and underwood, 
the growth of years, and the surface beautifully smoothed and levelled, our can- 
vas palaces arose like soine fairy city springing up under the wand of an enchanter. 
My expectations were highly raised, for I had heard almost marvellous accounts 
of the magnificence which attended a mode of life peculiarly Indian, but of 
course I anticipated a few inconveniences: imagine therefore the delight I ex- 


perienced when, upon dismounting from my Arab, at the entrance of my pavilion, | 
. ba . ' 
The cupola of the | 


I found that reality had far outstripped my most vivid hopes. 
double poled tent prepared for my accommodation glittered with gilded pine ap- 
ples ; 


relieved by a spacious portico. A pair of glass folding doors,—a comfort for 
which I was not prepared,—led me into a suite of splendid apartments fitted up 
for ny reception. Dining and drawing rooms of the most beautiful proportions 
opened into each other, tapestried with chintz, spread with rich Persian carpets 
over those of a more ordinary kind, and furnished with brillant chandeliers. My 
dressing-room and bed-chamber were not less elegant and convenient ; the latter 
opened into an enclosed court, walled round with canvas, and fitted up asa 
bath : no accustomed article of luxury was omitted on my toilette-table, my bou- 
doir had its full proportion of couches and lounging-chairs, and my Psyches were 
duly placed. Having changed my dress, I repaired to the dining-room, which I 
found spread for breakfast, with all the elaborate decoration which attends that 
repast in India. Plate, china, and cut-glass abounded, as at our settled resi- 
dence, and Hussein Ali's (our major domo) honour was concerned in the appear- 
ance of every delicacy, in and out of season. We had apricot marmalade from 


the Himalaya mountains, pomegranates from Persia, Arabia sent us its honey, | 


Thibet its delicious nuts,—while all Europe was placed under contribution for 
its most esteemed gastronomical productions, which, dried, pickled, or hermeti- 
cally sealed, reach the wildest deserts of India in full perfection. The baker at- 
tached to our household would form no mean rival to Le Mann, and our dairy sup- 
plies us with the finest butter and cream cheese. Hussein Ali had surpassed 
himself, and when the covers were removed from his plats, our guests, who had 
earned an appetite bya long ride before day-light, enjoyed the prospect before 
them with epicurean relish. I was charmed to find that the accustomed bouquets 
had not been forgotten—one appeared beside every plate—and nothing as yet had 
occurred to remind us that we were bivouacking in a desert. Letters, newspa- 
pers, and periodicals were delivered to the party just as we sat down, having 
keen brought in by one of Sir Cuthbert's Cheu prassies, and while we were pro- 
jecting a tableau vivant for our cvening’s amusement, the report of a tiger having 
been seen in a neighbouring jungle, communicated by an old shtkaree, aroused all 
the gentlemen from their repast. The cry was now, “To arms,” and quitting 
the breakfast-table, I repaired, with my lady guests, to seats in front of the tent, 
where, under an awuing, we could see all that was going on. Our canvas habi- 
tations were scattered amidst a grove of thickly embowering trees, their white 
walls glanced between the chequered shade of dancing boughs; and from the 
vistas beyond, elephants, equipped with hunting howdahs, were seen advancing ; 
crowds of servants were in attendance, som« bearing their masters’ rifles, otliers 
armed with spears, and a multitude of camel-drivers. t. nt-pitchers, and other 
camp followers, equipped with every sort of weapon ; many not disdaininz to tak¢ 
the field, provided only with a bamboo ’ 


Our male friends leaped into their how- 
dahs, and the whole suiwarree d¢ 


parted | he camp was now compa alively de- 
rie } P 
serted, but it still retained a ve ry animated appearance. Our beautiful Arab and 


> ‘ 2 
Persian horses, picketed under a spreading banian, composed an interesting 


group, while the repose of the camels, stretched im various attitudes. and indo- 

lently chewing the cud, formed a striking contrast to the pawing feet and tossing 
safe 7 ® e a , » . 

heads of our impatient steeds. On every side clusters of richly variegated flowers 


hung their bright wreaths midst the uncleared coppice. 
light golden bells, 


The bau bool fro: its 
waving in the sunny air, sent its exquisite perfume with every 


breeze ; and the overpowering fragrance of the corinda, as it came wafted along 


it was canopied with striped canvas, red and white, the eaves finished with 
@ ' 
a ‘scalloped border of the same, whence came sweeping down its glittering walls, | 


by some vagrant zephyr, caused an almost sickening sensation from the excess of 
| the aroma. Bright little birds darted in and out of the trees; and now might be 

seen the glittering tail of some wild peacock, flung down among the foliage. 
| The contemplation of the vegetable and animal creation around me offered so 
| novel and delightful a spectacle that I could not tire, and I sat gazing on diamond- 


time, so varied was their array ; while my companions dropped olf by degrees,— 
one to read the last novel of fashionable life, and transport herself to a perhaps 
| more congenial scene in the shades of May Fair; another to consult about the 


| most becoming costume for the evening; a third to practice on the guitar, harps 


do's, for we have one of course, a youth who declined to join the hunting party, 
partly because he did not choose the ladies to be left entirely to the protection of 
our Suwars,* and partly because he has a peculiar and novel method of his own 
of killing a tiger, which he never attacks except on horseback, an exploit which, 
being attended with far greater danger than the ordinary mode of hunting, can 
| alone excite him to action. ‘This I hear froin his friends, for we cannot get hin 
| to relate any of his victories ; but his tent is draperied with tiger skins, and his 
servants are fond of telling how they were obtained. I am afraid that, when I 
| return to England, I shall listen with indifference, and perhaps with contempt, to 
' the reports of the heroes of your battus; I feel that I have caught the contagion, 





pable of disputing supremacy in the forest. But you may say, ‘Is it not possi- 


Lie to feel too deeply excited!” Indeed it is, and I am ashamed to confess to my 
companions, who are more accustomed to moving accidents by flood and field, 
| my fears for Sir Cuthbert: tiffen, at which I could not partake, has long been 
cleared away ; the servants are spreading the table for dinner ; I am dressed— 
| hastily, and without my usual care—and looking out—oh so anxiously !—for 
| some news of the return. I am astonished to see the placidity with which Mrs. 

M. is arranging the folds of her turban; she is only apprehensive that Colone! 

B. will be too tired to take his part in the ¢ableau ; and there is Emily Delville, 
| who I firmly believe to be seriously attached to the man she is to marry, still 
| busy with Mrs. Gore's novel, declaring that there is no use in rising from the 
| sofa to dress, as the chances are in favour of the sportsmen being absent all 
night. All nightinthe jungles! My heart sank at the bare supposition. I felt 
| myself turning very faint and very sick. I had been listening, none can know how 


| 
| 


! . . . ] 
hoped-for indication of some unusual bustle, denoting the arrival of our adven- 


| > . : 1 
| turers ; but the camp is more than ordinarily silent, while I appear to be the only | 


| anxious person in it. 
tant shout ;—now, now Iam right! the eyes of the servants are flashing ; all are 
, on the alert, and cries of “* The Saibs are coming,” are repeated in every direc- 


tion. I next rush out to meet them. What a scene, dear Florence, met my 
| view The night was clear, but very dark, and rendered still more so by, sur- 


| 5 
rounding trees; 


our watch fires were burning, and, as the flames shot up, | 
strained my eyes to catch some distant chject. 

| berless torches shewed me the advancing group; those huge elephants, which 

} seemed so gigantic by day, now appeared perfectly colossal, surmounted as they 
were by tall howdahs. 

| how eagerly did 1 gaze upwards to see that their burthens were safe. They 

formed a black, strange, pageant ; in another minute all seemed confusion, as 
| they knelt down to allow the sportsmen to dismount, and then for the first time 
| I caught a glimpse of the grim remains of three tigers—the spoils of the day. 

Again | became sick, almost to fainting; fortunately I had sufficient presence 

| of mind to avoid the scene. : 

} my mind, and who had never left me, whispered that the Saib was safe. | look- 
ed again: Sir Cuthbert, with the utmost coolness, was giving orders about a 
fresh arrival of champaign, little dreaming of the dreadful agitation in which fear 
and suspense had thrown his poor wife. I withdrew into my apartment, laughed 

| and cried hysterically, drank a glass of cold water, and, giving a better finish to 

) my toilette, repaired to the drawing-room all smiles, though envying in my heart 
the Sirdar bearer’s privilege of meeting and attending upon his master. We had 

oar tableaux, and I think I shall never be afraid of a tiger again. 


|— 





* Armed scldiers attached to judicial departments. 
es 
RESIDENCES OF THE ENGLISH NOBILITY AND 
GENTRY. 
STAFFORD HOUSE. 
When, after the decease of the late Duke of York, it had been deemed adyvi- 
| sable to dispose of the palatial residence erected for his Royal Highness, in St. 


James’s Park, we believe there was not an individual in the kingdom, capable of | 


forming au opinion on the subject, who did not rejoice at its falling into the pos- 
session of its present noble owner, his Grace the Duke of Sunderland, 
time the Marquess of Stafford, Earl Gower, Viscount Trentham, Baron Gower, 
| &e. If antiquity of family—nobility of descent and of alliance—extent of 
landed and of funded property—superadded to the most princely munificence, 
the most liberal patronage of literature and the arts, and an almost unbounded 
benevolence, could entitle less than royalty to the occupation of such a mansion 


—and who will question the legitimacy of the claims 


have been more happily vested thanin the Marquess and Marchioness of | 


| Stafford 


had been seated in that county long before the time of the Norman 
Conquest. Nor is the family of the Marchioness (now Duchess)—Countess of 
Sutherland in her own right—less ancient or less noble. Indeed, the Earldom 
of Sunderland is the most ancient of any in Britain; having been continued, 





ble Marquess 





without interruption, in the lineal course of descent, for nearly six centuries, | 


and through twenty generations, to the present possessor of the title.* 
Under all these circumstances, a more eligible purchaser of the mansion— 


palace rather—of which we are about to speak—than the Marquess of Stafford, 


could not have been found; nor, as a mark of Royal favour, could any advance- | 


ment in the peerage have given such neral satisfaction as that of the recent 

elevation of the Noble Marquess to the rank and title of Duke of Sutherland 
The purchase-money of the mansion was, we believe, 75,000 guineas; but, it 

it must be borne in mind, that its interior was then, and yet remains incomplete 


It was on the decease of the late Marquess of St iffurd, in 1803, that the pre- | 


sent owner of Stafford House succeeded to the family honours and estates. On 
the death of his uncle. Francis, the last Duke of Bridgewater, in the same year, 
he became the heir-general of that nobleman, acquired the whole income of the 
Bridgewater canal, and the Worsele y estate for life ; after which, the latter is 
entailed upon his second son, Lord Francis Leveson Gower. ‘Thus, by the Staf 


ford, the Sutherland, and the Bridgewater, possessions united, the Duke of 


Sutherland may be regarded as enjoying one of the largest incomes in the king 
dom. That he expends that income nobly and munificently, it would be super- 
fluous te mention. From the late Duke of Bridgewater, and by his own exten- 
Sive purchases, his Grace possesses a super) € yliection of paintings, ancient and 





historian of the 
suthority to 


* On the authority of Sir Robert Gordon, of Gordonstoun, the 


therland family, Alan, thane of Sutherlar vas “a man of power and 














reigns of King Duncan, and aurper. This Alan, with his vassals an 
followers, repelled the invasion of Oleus, Kin f the Danes, and drove him out 
Ross-shire, in 1031. Macbeth, after dreading his power, got him put to death. His son 
Walter, thane of Sutherland, was cr ited Bjarl of Sutherland g M it 
m 1057. He died in 1097, leavu ert, second Earl, who flourished mt 





reign of King Alexander HI., and built the cast 


been one of the chief seats of the family.” 


: of Dunrobin, which has ever sux 


crested beetles, and truops of butterflies, with whom it appeared io be carnival 


and pianos being left behind; and a fourth to listen to some verses of our Orlan- | 


| and cannot be excited by any thing less noble than a crusade against animals ca- 


| intensely, save those who have watched in agony for some coming step, for the | 


I hear a crashing amid the trees—no, it is nothing, a dis- | 


In an instant, the light of num- | 


As they cast their large dark shadows on the lurid light, 


My faithful ayah, who had watched the struggles of | 


at that | 


—the ownership could not | 


The Gowers, Lords of Sittenham, in the county of York, ancestors of the No- | 


eeniiaal 
modern ; which, during a certain portion of the year, he was accustomed to open 
to the public at his late residence, in Cleveland row. Subsequently to his oc- 
cupation of Stafford House, many pictures have been removed thither; but the 
Bridgewater part of the collection remains in Cleveland row. 
| By most of the readers of the Court Journal, it willbe recollected that the 
architect of Stafford House was Benjamin Wyatt, Esq. It occupies a site of 
150 feet from east to west, by 128 from north to south. On the southern and 
western sides is a handsome gravelled terrace. The exterior of the edifice, 
however, is so well known, that we feel it unnecessary to detain the reader 
from the interior, no description of which, as far as we are aware, has before 
appeared. 
The vestibule is 47 feet by 23. Two noble corridors extend from east to west. 
A spacious hall, in the centre. from which a staircase, unique in beauty, and in 
; lightness and elegance of effect, ascends to the reoms of state, occupies a 
| space, including the corridors, of 76 feet by 50. 
THE STATE ROOMS 
| are unfurnished and unfinished. he entire suifle is 28 feet in height. The di- 
| mensions of the state dining-room are 63 feet 9 by 38 feet; of the drawing- 
room, 52 feet by 28 feet 6 : of the gallery, or grand levee-room, 126 feet 6 inches 
in length, 33 feet wide in the centre, and 2S feet at the ends. 
| HALL 


AND STAIRCASE. 

The hall, lighted from the roof, and staircase, have been fitted up, at an un- 
sparing expense, with scagliola marble of citferent kinds; four verde antique 
| columns at each end, suppc’.ing the roof. Four bronzed caryatides, below, sup- 
| port the etaircase ; the open-wrought iron work of which, exhibiting the S. S. 
-—the Sutherland and Stafford initials—at intervals, is of the most elegant de- 
scription. Below, are massive tables of porphyry and Aberdeen granite, of the 
| highest polish and lustre; with rich eastern vases, &c. Having ascended the 
| staircase, doers at each end of the surrounding passage or gallery communicate 
with the state rooms. The topof the lantern, or sky-light, is supported by 
twelve beautiful bronzed caryatides, corresponding with those below. The ac- 
tual light of the lantern is in compartments ; but, by the ingenious contrivance 
of supplying the backs of the caryatides with silvered plate glass, a reflection is 
thrown upon the panels, and thus the light appears continuous. The mouldings 
‘and cornices are al! richly carved and gilt; the family arms appearing in the 
|angles. Scarcely, we imagine, has the general effect been surpassed. 

CORRIDORS. 

| Amongst the pictures, by the old masters, in the corridors, may be particularly 
Jerome, by Cabezalero; and, by 
| modern artists, of whom the Duke of Sutherland has ever been a liberal patron, 
| a clever Interior—a view of the Hall and Staircase—by Roberts; and Haydon’s 
| well-known piece—a gentleman waiting for the J:mes newspaper. Here is 
| also a fine bustof Pox, by Nolukens 

| Crossing the northern curridor, we enter 

THE WARDROBE; 

a small, plainly-fitted-up room, originally intended for 
robe. It is 


| noticed a Holy Family, by Rubens, and a St. 





the Duke of York's ward- 
1oW appropriated for that of the Duchess of Sutherland. 
BOUDOIR. 

In thie, the next apartment. are some beautiful drawings from the Duchess’s 
own tasteful pencil; particularly, a view of Paris, from the Tuilleries, and a view 
of Edinburgh, from Princes street 

SITTING ROOM 
The Duchess’s sitting room, commanding a view of the Green Park, is cha- 
racterised by an air of sober, qi its appe nts rather plain than 
| shewy—costly, but Here is arich buhl cabinet, of English manu- 
facture t of the Countess of Gros- 
venor, the Duchess’s youngest dau some productions of Cuyp,, 
Demarne, Storck, &e. 








ilet comfort ; 
not splendid 
Amongst the paintings are, a small portra 


ghter, by Newton; 





‘ 
| Jetwee the Duke, is an apartment 


Occasionally used as a dining rvom for a smali family party. Some choice paint- 
ings, of the Dutch and Italian schools, decorate its walls; the celebrated Sup- 


tha se} »e* sheers . 9 e We t 
n the Duchess’s sitting room and that of 






| per at Emmaus, by P. Veronese; the Saviour Breaking Bread, by Spagnoletto ; 
| the of the Virgin (very small) by Albert Durer; Landscape, by Guercino; 
| the and Child, vy Sasso Ferrato; Head of Rembrandt, by himself; 
| Flowers, distinguished by a finely-painted blue curtain, on the right, by Vanders- 


ted 
| pelt: also, pieces by Da Hooge, Taddeo Zucchero, &e 
Passing fiom this apartment, we enter 


THE DUKES ROOM; 
corres) ig in style with that of Duchess, but somewhat larger. Here, 
! also coml -clegant comfort—is most prominent feature. <At the end of 





a valuable 


unis ATV 


| the anariment, MK " 
manufacture, of the time of L 
Ovid, wrought in brass, in relief 


ind splendid bubl cabinet, 
, enriched with mythological 
Over the fire-place is a hand- 
ld. Some of the pictures are gems of art; 
y a small, but exquisitely-finished, Teniers—the Incantation. Speci- 
Watt Jan Miel, P. T. Mola, &c 
THE LIBRARY 
of the building, facing the mall in St. James's Park, is the 
first of a magnificent suite of rooms, all sixteen feetin height. The 
4 ; 
, 


opnosite to the 





lof “arisia 
| subjects, from 
i h time-piece, in dead ¢ 
| especial 





mens, aisy, of Guido 


On.the south side 
Library, t! 














size of this apartment is 33 feet 2, by 25 feet 7 
On eutering the Library, it is impossible not to be struck with the admirable 
aste-—thie fine and perfect keeping—which prevail in all its farniture and ap- 
| pointments. Allis costly and magniiicent—sober, grand. and imposing. The 
cornices and mouldings are carved and gilt in the most masterly style ; the frames 








of the beautiful cabriole chairs corresponding ; even the ornamental portions of 
the stove, fender, and fire-irons are gilt. The seats and backs of the cheirs are 
of the richest dark green damask; the hangings and curtains to correspond, 





Here is one of the most exquisite produetions of Howard's charmingly-poetic 
pe |; the figures all floating in air, light and b phs. Also, a Ve- 
nus and -Adonis, by Phi lips ; a Watteanu, and a Pellegrino da Modena. On the 

Dresden vases; and, eclipsing them in 
of workmanship, in glass shades, in two corners of the 


| 
lovyant as sy! 





tel-niece are two sinall but beautiful! 


and 





licacy of tint 


|rvom, are specimens of native manufacture—Staffordshire table plates. The 
finely-carved marble chimney-pieces, in this and the other rooms of the suite, are 
allthe produce of English art 


ROOM. 
more splendid in effect 


ANTE-DRAWING 
This apartment is yet richer and 
wie. the carpets, the cornices and mouldings, the « 
he 


Throughout the 
and 
style ul execution. 





umney-pieces, stoves, 





ippurteuances, are in ¢ same admirable and costly 

lere, the hangings and drapery are of the brightest gold yw, in English 
acks of the chairs of a dark but bright blue sati: 

relieved with yellow; the frames, carved and gilt. The general et! is much 


seOCL 
heightened by the appearance of two splendid golden eagles, beneath handsome 


nask satin; the seats and 

















naruie slab 
In this room is Corregio’s celebrated picture of the Muleteers, the history of 
s curious. Correggio, whose poverty is we nown, had incurred a debt 
i¢ amount, at au inn; and, as payment in } y was out ol » question, 
flered to settle t landlord’s bill by painting a sign ri } I proposal 
iccepted, and this picture was the result In t course of time, it fell 
to the possession of Christina, Queen of Sweden; afterwards passed into the 
Orleans collection ; and subseque ntly into that of the present possessor Amongst 
the paintings in this reom are also a fine th y-wooded, sun-lighted landscape, 
ith figures, by Hackart; another landscape, with ttle, by Artois; a third, by 
Gaspar Poussin ; and a fourth (small) by Claude Loraine ; an exquisite head, by 


Guido; the death of Adonis, by Cambiasi ; the martyrdom of St, Bartholomew 


/ 


~ 
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by A. Caracci; and pieces, by Schiavone, L. Caracci, Dezarharon, Ruysdael cold before the’ morning. I looked for our bundles, and found that in the conflict “ My name, sir,” said O’Brien, “is Lieutenant O'Brien; and if you'll send 

and A. Vandervelde, &c. between the dogs and the wolf, they had been buried among the leaves. I re- | for a Steel's List, I will have the honour of pointing it out to you. This young 
DRAWING-ROOM. collected O’Brien’s advice, and dressed myself in the girl’s clothes, but I could | gentleman is Mr. Peter Simple, midshipman, and grandson to the Right Ho- 

The Drawing-room, 52 feet 2 by 29 feet 5, is fitted up and furnished in a style | not make up my mind to go to Flushing. So I resolved to walk towards the | nourable Lord Viscount Privilege.” 
precisely the same as the Ante-Drawing-room through which we have just | farm-house, which being close to the road, would give me a chance of meeting The lieutenant, who was a little snub-nosed man with a pimply face, then al- 
passed ; the upholstery and cabinet-work by Morrell and Seddon. Gilded giran- | with O’Brien. I soon arrived there and prowled round it for some time, but the | tered his manner towards us, and begged we would step down into the cabin, 
doles, for lamps, suspended from the ceiling—large and magnificent pier-glasses | doors and windows were all fast, and I dare not knock, after what the woman | where he offered what perhaps was the greatest of all luxuries to us, some Eng- 
—beautiful and costly buh! and mosaic tables, with massive gold frames—and | had said about her husband’s inveteracy to the English. At last, as I looked | lish cheese and bottled porter. ‘* Pray,” said he, “did you see any thing of one 
master-pieces of pictorial ari—combine to give almost an air of enchantment | round and round quite at a loss what to do, I thought I saw a figure at a distance | of my officers, who was taken prisoner when I was sent with despatches to the 
to the scene. The armed chairs, highly carved and wrought, have been esti- | proceeding in the direction of the copse. I hastened after it and saw it enter. | Mediterranean fleet ak 
mated at a cost of £80 a-piece. On a fine buhl cabinet, between the fire-places, | 1 then advanced very cautiously, for although I thought it might be O’Lnen, yet “ May I first ask the name of your lively little craft ?” said O’Brien. 
is a remarkably and exceedingly curious French clock, with horizontal inovement. | it was possible that it was one of the men who chased the wolf in search of more “The Snapper,” replied the lieutenant. ; 

Amongst the paintings are two exquisite Murillos—female saints—as fresh as | plunder. But I soon heard O'Brien's voice, and I hastened towards him. I was “Och, murder! sure enough we met him. He was sent to Verdun, but we 
though they were just from the easel ;—a Spagnoletto ; Jephtha’s Daughter, by | close to him without his perceiving me, and found him sitting down with his | had the pleasure of his company ¢n rouwée as far as Montpelier. A remarkably 
Alessandro Varotari, &c. face covered up in bis two hands. At last he cried, ““O Pater! my poor Pater! | genteel, well-dressed young man, was he not ?” 

When lighted up—when adorned by the presence of the gay, the graceful, and | are you taken at last? Could I not leave you for one hour in safety! Ochone ! “ Why, I can’t say much about his gentility; indeed, I am not much of a 
the lovely, in ever-moving, ever-varying groups—when the sound of music is | why did I leave you? My poor, poor Pater! simple you were, sure enough, | judge. As for his dress, he ought to have dressed well, but he never did when 
heard, and the accents of the human voice divine fall sweetly upon the ear— | and that’s why I loved you; but, Pater, 1 would have made a man of you, for | on board of me. His father is my tailor, and I took him as midshipman just to 
these ‘ halls of splendour” must exhibit a coup d'el, rivaling, inal! their charms, | you'd all the materials, that's the trath—and a fine man too. Where am I to | square an account between us.” 
the fabled glories of the east. look for you, Pater? Where amI to find you, Pater? You're fast locked “ That’s exactly what I thought,” replied O’Brien. 

ANTE-DRAWING-ROOM. up by this time, and all my trouble’s gone for nothing. But I'll be locked up He did not say any more, which I was glad of, as the lieutenant might not 

‘The drapery of this apartment is gold and crimsom ; chairs, &c., to corres- | too, Peter. Where you are, will I be; and if we can’t go to England together, | have been pleased at what had occurred. 


pond. The paintings are rather numerous, and many of them highly valdable: | why then we'll go back to that blackguard hole at Givet together. Ochone ! “When do you expect to run into port ?” demanded O'Brien; for we are 
Danby’s Passage of the Red Sea—West’s Alexander and Physician—Etty’s fine | Ochone !” O’Brien spoke no more, but burst into tears. I was much af-| rather anxious to put our feet ashore again in Old England. The lieutenant re- 
picture from Milton's Comus—Bird’s eath of Eli—Portrait of Dr. Johnson, by Sir | fected with this proof of O’Brien’s sincere regard, and I came to his side, | plied that his cruize was nearly up; and he considered our arrival quite suffi- 
Joshua Reynolds—Carnarvon Castle—Conway Castle, by Sir George Beaumont | and clasped him in my arms. O'Brien stared at me, “ Who are you, | cient reason for him to run in directly, and that he intended to put his helm up 


—an Italian View, by Calcott—some sweet little Landscapes—a very fine Gains- | you ugly Dutch frow ?” (for he had quite forgotten the woman's dress at | after the people had had their dinner. We were much delighted with this 
borough—a piece by Wilkie, &c. 


the moment,) but recollecting himself he hugged me in his arms. ‘“ Peter, | intelligence and still more to see the intention put into execution half an hour 
DINING-ROOM. you come as near to an angel's shape as you can, for you come in that | afterwards. 

Suitably to its purpose, the appointments of the Dining-room are of aplain and | of a woman, to comfort me, for to tell the truth, I was very much dis- In three days we anchored at Spithead, and went on shore with the lieutenant 
unobtrusive cast ; the tables and principal sideboard of mahogany; the chairs | tressed at not finding you here ; and all the blankets gone to boot. What | to report ourselves to the admiral. Oh! with what joy did I first put my foot 
also of mahogany, with Russian leather seats. The sideboard facing the window, | has been the matter?’ I explained in as few words as I could. ‘ Well, | upan the shingle at Sally-port, and then hasten to the post-office to put in a long 
and another of beautiful verde antique, are each supported by two large and mas- | Peter, I'm happy to find you all safe, and much happier to find that you can be | letter which I had written to my mother. We did not go to the admiral’s of- 
sive bronze eagles. Over the former is an English plate glass, 11 feet 6 by 6 | trusted when I leave you, for you could not have behaved more prudently ; now | fice ; for we had no clothes fitto appear in. But we called at Meredith’s, the 
feet 2. I'll tell you what I did, which was not much as it happened. I knew that there | tailor, and he promised that by the next morning we should be fitted complete. 

Many of the paintings are chefs d’auvre. Portrait of the Earl of Arundel, by | was no cabaret between us and Fushing, for I took particular notice as I came | We then ordered new hats, and every thing we required, and went to the Foun- 
Vandyke—a noble picture ; portrait of a Jesuit, by Moroni; a Philosopher, by | along; so I took the road to Middleburg, and found but one, which was full of | tain inn. O'Brien refused to go to the Blue Posts, as being only a receptacle 
Titian; the Woman taken in Adultery, by D. Varotari; Venus, Cupid, and | soldiers. I passed it, and found no other. As I came back past the same caba- | for Midshipmen. By eleven o'clock the next morning, we were fit to appear be- 
Adonis, by Titian ; a large piece, apparently the Rape of Proserpine, by N. del | ret, one of the soldiers came out to me, but I walked along the road. He quick- | fore the admiral, who received us very kindly, and requested our company to 
Abbati; with other productions, by Tiepolo, Tintoretto, Spada, Locatelli, P. Ve- | ened his pace, and so did I mine, for I expected mischief. At last he came up| dinner. As I did not intend setting off for home, until I had received an answer 
ronese, De Voss, &c. to me, and spoke to me in Dutch, to which I gave no answer. He collared me, | from my mother, we of course accepted the invitation. 

Fully to examine, and thus to be enabled duly to estimate the “rich and rare” | and then I thought it convenient to pretend that I was deaf and dumb. I point- There was a large party of naval officers and ladies, and O’Brien'amused them 
productions of art, with which the walls of Stafford House are embellished, | ed to my mouth with an Au—au—and then to my ears, and shook my head; but | very much during dinner. When the ladies left the room, the admiral’s wife 
would alone demand the leisure of a week ;—our transient visit allowed scarcely | he would not be convinced, and I heard him say something about English. I | told me to come up with them ; and when we arrived at the drawing-room,"the 
more than the glance of a moment.—Court Journal. then knew that there was no time to be lost, so I first burst out in a loud laugh | ladies all gathered round me, and I had to narrate the whole of my adventures, 








— vo and stopped, and on his attempting to force me, I kicked up his heels, and he fell | which very much entertained and interested them. ‘The next morning I received 
. 1 TONTTpY on the ice with such a rap on the pate, that I doubt if he has recovered it by this | a letter from my mother—such a kind one! entreating me to come home as 
PETER SIMPLE, OR THE ADVENTURES OF time. There I left him, and have run back as hard as I could without any thing | fast as I could, and bring my preserver O’Brien with me. I showed it to O’Brien, 
‘ew for Peter to fill his little hungry inside with. Now, Peter, what's your opinion! | and asked him whether he would accompany me. 
Continued from the Albion of the 25th May. 


for they say that out of the mouth of babes there is wisdom; and although If ** Why, Peter, my boy, I have a little business of some importance to transact ; 
The ensuing morning we looked out anxiously for the promised assistance, | never saw any thing come out of their mouths but sour milk, yet perhaps I may | which is toobtain my arrears of pay, and some prize-money whieh I find due, 
for we were not very rich in provisions, although what we had were of a very | be more fortunate this time, for, Peter, you're but a baby.” When | have settled that point, I will go to town, pay my respects to the first 
good quality. It was not until three o'clock in the afternoon that we perceived ‘‘ Not a small one, O’Brien, although not quite so large as Fingal’s babby that | lord of the admiralty, and then I think I will go and see your father and mother ; 
a little girl coming towards us escorted by a large mastiff. When she arrived at | you told me the story of. My idea is this. Let us, at all hazards, go to the | for until | know how matters stand, and whether I shall be able to go with 
the copse where we lay concealed, she cried out to the dog in Dutch, who im- | farm-house. They have assisted us, and may be inclined to do so again: if they | spare cash in my pocket, I do not wish to see my own family ; so write down 
mediately scoured the wood until he came to our hiding place, when he crouched | refuse, we must push on to Flushing and take our chance.” your address here, and you'll be sure Ill come, if it is only to square my ac- 
down at the entrance, barking furiously and putting us in no small dread, lest ‘“* Well,” observed O’Brien, after a pause, “I think we can do no better, so | counts with you, for I am nota little in your debt.” 
he should attack us; but the little girl spoke to him again, and he remained in | let’s be off.” We went to the farm-house, and as we approached the door, were I cashed a cheque sent by my father, and set off in the mail that night; the 
the same position, looking at us, wagging his tail, with his under jaw lying on | met by the great mastiff. I started back, O’Brien boldly advanced. ‘*He’s a| next evening I arrived safe home. But I shall leave the reader to imagine the 
the snow. She soon came up, and looking underneath, put a basket in, and | clever dog, and may know us again. I'll go up,” said O’Brien, not stopping | scene : to my mother I was always dear, and circumstances had rendered me of 
nodded her head. We emptied the basket. O’Brien took out a napoleon and | while he spoke, ‘and pat his head; if he flies at me, I shall be no worse than | some importance to my father ; for 1 was now an only son, and his prospects 
offered it to her ; she refused it, but O’Brien forced it into her hand, upon which | I was before, for depend upon it he will not allow us to go back again.”’ O’Brien | were very different from what they were when I left home. About a week af- 
she again spoke to the dog, who commenced barking so furiously at us, that we | by this time had advanced to the dog, who looked earnestly and angrily at him. | terwards, O'Brien joined us, having got through all his business. His first act 
expected every moment he would fly upon us. The girl at the same time pre- | He patted his head, the dog growled, but O’Brien put his arm round his neck,| was to account with my father for his share of the expenses ; arid he even 
senting the napoleon, and pointing to the dog, I went forward and took the na- | and patting him again, whistled to him, and went to the door of the farm-house. | insisted upon paying his half of the fifty napoleons given me by Celeste, which 
poleon from her, at which she immediately silenced the enormous brute, and | The dog followed him silently but closely. O’Brien knocked, the door was| had been remitted to a banker at Paris before O’Brien’s arrival, with a guarded 
laughing at us, hastened away. opened by the little girl; the mastiff advanced to the girl, and then turned round, | letter of thanks from my father to Colonel O'Brien, and another from me to dear 
“ By the powers that's a fine little girl,” said O’Brien ; “I'll back her and her | facing O'Brien, as muchas to say—“Is he to come int” ‘The girl spoke to the | little Celeste. When O'Brien had remained with us about a week, he tuld me 
dog against any man. Well I never had a dog set on me for giving money be- | dog, and went in-doors. During her absence the mastiff laid down at the | that he had about one hundred and sixty pounds in his pocket, and that he intend- 
‘fore, but we live and learn, Peter ; now, let’s see what she brought in the basket ; | threshold. In a few seconds the woman, who had brought us from Flushing | ed to go and see his friends, as he was sure that he would be welcome even to 
We found hard boiled eggs, bread, and a smoked mutton ham, with a large bottle | came out, and desired us to enter. She spoke very good French, and told us| Father M‘Grath. ‘I mean to stay with them about a fortnight, and shall then 
-of gin, “* Whata nice little girl! I hope she will often favour us with her com- | that fortunately her husband was absent; that the reason why we had not been | return and apply for employment. Now, Peter, will you like to be again under 
pany. I’ve been thinking, Peter, that we're quite as well off here as in a mid- | supplied was, that a wolf had met her little girl returning the other day, but had | my protection ?” 


shipman’s berth.” been beaten off by the mastiff, and that she was afraid to allow her to go again ; “O’Brien, I will never quit you or your ship, if I can help it.” 
“You forget that you are a lieutenant.” 











that she heard the wolf had been killed this evening, and had intended her girlto| ‘* Spoken like a sensible Peter. Well, then, I was promised immediate em- 
“ Well, so I did, Peter, and that’s the truth, but it’s the force of habit. Now, | have gone to us early to-morrow morning. That wolves were hardly known in| ployment, and I will let you know as soon as the promise is performed.” 
let’s make our dinner. It’s a new fashioned way though of making a meal, | the country, but that the severe winter had brought them down to the lowlands, O’Brien took his leave of my family, who were already very partial to him, 
lying down, but however it’s economical, for it must take longer to swallow the | a very rare circumstance, occurring perhaps not once in twenty years. ‘ But) and left that afternoon for Holyhead. My father no longer treated me as a child ; 
victuals.” 


how did you pass the mastiff?” said she ; “that has surprised my daughter and | indeed, it would have been an injustice if he had. 
“‘The Romans used to eat their meals lying down, so I have heard, O’Brien.” | me.”’ O’Brien told her, upon which she said, “that the English were really 


“Tcan’t say that I ever heard it mentioned in Ireland, but that don’t prove | ‘ des braves.’ No other man had ever done the same.” So I thought, for no- | act and think for myself. He often talked to me about his prospects, which were 
that it was not the case; so, Peter, I'll take your word for it. Murder! how | thing would have induced me to do it. O’Brien then told the history of the | very different from what they were when I left him. My two uncles, his elder 
‘fast it snows again. I wonder what my father’s thinking on just at this | death of the wolf, with all particulars, and our intention, if we could not do] brothers, had died, the third had two daughters. If he had no son, my father 
moment.” better, of returning to Flushing. would succeed to the title. The death of my elder brother Tom had brought 

This vbservation of O’Brien’s induced us to talk about our friends and rela- “T heard that Pierre Eustache came home yesterday,” replied the woman; | me next in succession. My grandfather, Lord Privilege, who had taken no more 
tions in England, and after much conversation we fell fast asleep. ‘The next | ‘and Ido think that you will be safer there than here, for they will never think | notice of my father than occasionally sending him a basket of game, had latterly 
morning the snow had fallen about eight inches, and weighed down our upper | of looking for you among the casernes, which join their cabaret.” often invited him to the house, and had even requested some day or another to 


Ido not mean to say that I 
was acleverboy; butI had seen much of the world inashort time, and could 


blanket so much, that we were obliged to go out and cut stakes to support it up “Will you lend us your assistance to get in?” _ see his wife and family. He had also made a handsome addition to my father’s 
from the inside. While we were thus employed, we heard a loud noise and “T will see what I can do. But are you not hungry 7” income, which the death of my two uncles had enabled him todo. Against all 
shouting, and perceived several men, apparently armed, and accompanied with ** About as hungry as men who have eaten nothing for two days.” this, my uncle's wife was reported to be again in the family way. I cannot say 
dogs, running straight in the direction of the wood where we were encamped “ Mon diew! c'est vrai. I never thought it was so long, but those whose | that I was pleased when my father used to speculate upon these chances so often 


We were much alarmed, thinking that they were in search of us, but on a sud- | stomachs are filled forget those who are empty: God make us better and more | as he did. 
den they turned off in another direction, continuing with the same speed as be- | charitable!” 

fore. ‘What could it be?” said I to O’Brien. “I can’t exactly say, Peter ; She spoke to the little girl in Dutch, who hastened to load the table, which 

‘but I should think that they were hunting something, and the only game that I | we hastened to empty. The little girl stared at our voracity ; but af last she| he had seen his family, and bought a few acres of land, which had made them 
think likely to be in such a place as this are otters.” I was of the same opinion. | laughed out, and clapped her hands at every fresh mouthful which we took, and | al] quite happy, and had quitted with Father M‘Grath’s double blessing, with un- 
We expected the little girl but she did not come, and after looking out for her | pressed us to eat more. She allowed me to kiss her until her mother told her | limited absolution; that he had now been a month in town trying for employ- 
»till dark, we crawled into our hole and supped upon the remainder of our pro- | that I was not a woman, when she pouted at me, and beat me off. Before mid-} ment, but found he could not obtain it, although one promise was backed up by 


visions. night we were fast asleep upon the benches before the kitchen fire, and at day | another. 
The next day, as may be supposed, we were very anxious for her arrival, but | break were roused up by the woman, who offered us some bread and spirits, and 


she did not appear at the time expected. Night again came on, and we went to | then we went out to the door, where we found the horse and cart all ready, and 
bed without having any sustenance, except a small piece of bread that was left, | loaded with vegetables for the market. 
and some gin which was remaining in the flask. ‘* Peter,” said O’Brien, “ if she 
don’t come again to-morrow, I'll try what I can do; for I have no idea of our 
dying of hunger here like the two babes in the wood, and being found covered up 
with dead leaves. If she does not appear at three o'clock, I'm off for provisions, 
-and I don’t see much danger, for in this dress I look as much of a boor as any 


T thought, not only as aman, but more particularly asa clergyman, 
he was much to blame : but I did not then know so much of the world. We 
had not heard from O’Brien for two months, when a letter arrived, stating that 


A few days after this, my father received a note from Lord Privilege, request- 
ing he would come and spend a few days with him, and bring his son Peter who 
The woman and little girl and myself | had escaped from the French prison. Of course this was an invitation not to be 
got in, O’Brien leading as before, and the mastiff following. We had learnt the | neglected, and we accepted it forthwith. I must say I felt rather in awe of my 
dog's name, which was Achilles, and he seemed to be quite fond of us. We] grandfather ; he had kept the family at such a distance, that I had always heard 
passed the dreaded barriers without interruption, and in ten minutes entered the | bis name mentioned more with reverence than with any feeling of kindred, but I 
cabaret of Eustache; and immediately walked into the little room through a| wasa little wisernow. We arrived at Eagle Park, a splendid estate, where he 
crowd of soldiers, two of whom chucked me under the chin. Who should we| resided, and were received by a dozen servants in and out of livery, and ushered 
aman in Holland. find there but Eustache the pilot himself, in conversation with his wife, and it} into his presence. 

We passed an uneasy night, as we felt convinced either that the danger was | appeared they were talking about us, she insisting and he unwilling to have any 
"80 great that they dare not venture to assist us, or that being overruled, they had | hand in the business. ‘ Well, here they are themselves Eustache ; the soldiers | sitting on an easy chair. Amore venerable, placid, old gentleman I never beheld ; 
betrayed us, and left us to manage how we could. The next morning I climbed | who have seen them come in will never believe that this is their first entry, if | his grey hairs hung down on each side of his temples, and even collected in a 
up the only large tree in the copse and looked round, especially in the direction | you give them up. I leave them to make their own bargain ; but mark me, Eus- | small queue behind. He rose and bowed, as we were announced, to my father 
of the farm-house belonging to the woman who had pointed out to us our place | tache, I have slaved night and day in this cabaret for your profit; if you do not | he held out éwo fingers in salutation, to me only one, but there was an elegance 
of concealment ; but nothing was to be seen but one vast tract of flat country | oblige me and my family, I no longer keep a cabaret for you.” in the manner in which it was done which was indescribable. He waved his 
covered with snow, and now and then a vehicle passing ata distance on the Mid- Madame Eustache then quitted the room with her hushband’s sister and little | hands to chairs placed by the gentleman out of livery, and requested we would be 
dleburg road. Idescended, and found O’Brien preparing for a start. He was | girl, and O'Brien immediately accosted him. “I promise you,” said he to Eus-| seated. I could not at the time help thinking of Mr. Chucks, the boatswain, and 
very melancholy, and said to me, * Peter, if I am taken, you must at all risks | tache, “one hundred louis if you put uson shore at any part of England, or on! his remarks upon high breeding, which were so true ; and I laughed to myself 
put on your girl’s clothes and go to Flushing to the cabaret. The woman there | board of any English man-of-war; and if you do it within a week, I'll make it| when I recollected that Mr. Chucks had once dined with him. As soon as the 
Iam sure will proteet you, and send you back to England. I only want two na- | twenty louis more.” O’Brien then pulled out the fifty napoleons given us by! servants had quitted the room, the distance on the part of my grandfather ap- 
poleons, take all the rest, you will require them. If I am not back to-night, set | Celeste, for our own were not yet expended, and laid themon the table. “Here | peared to wear off. He interrogated me on several points, and seemed pleased 


off for Flushing to-morrow morning.” O’Brien waited some little time longer | is this in advance to prove my sincerity. Say, is it a bargain or not!” with my replies ; but he always called me “child.” After a conversation 6f half 
talking with me, and it then being past four o'clock he shook me by the hand, 


** I never yet heard of a poor man who could withstand his wife’s arguments, | an hour, my father rose, saying that his Lordship must be busy, and that we 
and without speaking, left the wood. I never felt miserable during the whole | backed with one hundred and twenty louis,” said Eustache smiling, and sweep- | would go over the grounds till dinner time. My grandfather rose, and we took a 
time since we were first put into prison at Toulon till that moment, and when he | ing the money off the table. sort of formal leave ; but it wd§*not a formal leave after all, it was high breeding, 
was a hundred yards off I knelt down and prayed. He had been absent two ‘“«T presume you have no objection to start to-night? That will be ten louis | respecting yourself and respecting others. For iny part, I was pleased with the 
hours, and it was quite dusk, when I heard a noise at a distance ; it advanced | more in your favour,” replied O’Brien. | first interview, and so I told my father after we had left the room. ‘‘ My dear 


every moment nearer and nearer. On a sudden I heard a rustling of the bushes, “T shall earn them,” replied Eustache, “the sooner | am off the better, for! | Peter,” replied he, ‘‘ your grandfather has one idea which absorbs most others 
and hastened under the blanket, which was covered with snow, in hopes that 


could not long conceal you here. The young frow with you is, I suppose your | —the peerage, the estate, and the descent of it in the right line. As long as 
they might not perceive the entrance; but I was hardly there before in dashed | companion that my wife mentioned. He has began to suffer hardships early. | youruncles were alive, we were not thought of, as not being in the line of descent ; 
after me an enormous wolf. I cried out, expecting to be torn to pieces every | Come, now, sit down and talk, for nothing can be done till dark.” ~ | nor should we now, but that your uncle William has only daughters. Still we 
moment, but the creature lay on his belly, his mouth wide open, his eyes glaring, O’Brien narrated the adventures attending our escape, at which Eustache | are not looked upon as actual, but only contingent, inheritors of this title. Were 
and his long tongue hanging out of his mouth, and although he touched me, 


: thoi laughed heartily; the more so at the mistake which his wife was under, as to | your uncle to die to-morrow, the difference in his behaviour would be manifested 
he was so exhausted that he did not attack me. The noise increased, and I im- | the obligations to the family. “If I did not feel inclined to assist you before, I immediately.” 


mediately perceived that it was the hunters in pursuit of him. I had crawled in | do now, just for the laugh I shall have at her when I come back, and if she wants “That is to say, instead of two fingers you would receive the whole hand, and 
feet first, the wolf ran in head foremost so that we lay head and tail 


I crept | any more assistance for the sake of her relations, I shall remind her of this anec-| instead of one, I should obtain promotion to two.” 
out as fast as I could, and perceived men and dogs not two hundred yards off in | dote ; but she’sa good woman, and a good wife to boot, only too fond of her At this my father laughed heartily, saying, ‘ Peter, you have exactly hit the 
full chace. I hastened to the large tree, and had not ascended six feet when | sisters.” At dusk he equipped us both in sailor's jackets and trowsers, and de-| mark. I cannot imagine how we ever could have been so blind, as to call you the 
they came up: the dogs flew to the hole, and in a very short time the wolf was | siredus to follow him boldly. He passed the guard, who knew him well. | fool of the family.” 
killed. The hunters being too busy to observe me, I had in the mean time | “ What, to seaalready?” said one. “You have quarrelled with your wife.” To this I made no reply, for it was difficult so to do without depreciating 
climbed up the trunk of the tree, and hid myself as well as I could. 


l Being not | At which they all laughed, and we joined. With a strong tide and a fair wind | others or depreciating myself; but I changed the subject by commenting upon 
fifteen yards from them, I observed their expressions of surprise as they lifted up | we were svon clear of the Scheldt, and the next morning a cutter hove in sight. | the beauties of the park, and the splendid timber with which it was adorned. “ Yes, 


the blanket and dragged out the dead wolf, which they carried away with them ; | We steered for her, ran under her lee, O’Brien hailed for a boat, and Eustache| Peter,” replied my father, with a sigh, “ thirty-five thousand a year in land, money 
their conversation being in Dutch I could not understand it, but I was certain | receiving my bill for the remainder of his money, wished us success: we! in the funds, and timber worth at least forty thousand more, are not to be despised. 
that they made use of the word “ English. The hunters and dogs quitted the shook hands, and in a few minutes found ourselves once more under the British | But God wills every thing.” After this remark, my father appeared to be in 
copse, and I was about to descend, when one of them returned and pulling up | pennant. deep thought, and I did not interrupt him. 

the blankets, rolled them together and walked away with them. Fortunately he As soon as we were on the deck of the cutter, the lieutenant commanding her! We stayed ten days with my grandfather, during which he would often detain 
did not perceive our bundles by the little light given from the moon. I waiteda inquired of us, in a consequential manner, who we were. OBrien replied that | me for two hours after breakfast, listening to my adventures, and I really believe 
short time and then came down. What to do I knew not. If I did not remain | we were English prisoners who had escaped. ‘Oh, midshipmen,” replied the was very partialtome. The day before I went away he said, “ Child, you are 
and O’Brien returned, what would he think! If I did, I should be dead with | lieutenant ; “I heard that some had contrived to get away.” going to-morrow, now tell me what you would like, as I would wish to give 
' 





“He was in his library, alarge room, surrounded with handsome bookcases, 
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you a token of regard. Don’t be afraid : what shall 1t be—a watch and seals, or 
any thing you most fancy!” 

“My Lord,” replied I, “if you wish to do me a favour, it is that you will ap- 
ply to the First Lord of the Admiralty to appoint Lieut. O’Brien to a fine friga te 
and at the same time ask for a vacancy as midshipman for me.” 

“O’Brien !” replied his lordship, “I recollect it was be whe accompanied you 
from France, and appears, by your account, to have been a true friend. Iam 
pleased with this request, my child, and it shall be granted.” 

His lordship then desired me to hand him the paper and ink-standish, wrote by 
my directions, sealed the letter, and told me he would send me the answer. 
The next day we quitted Eagle Park, his lordship wishing my father good bye 
with ¢éwo fingers, and to ine extending one, as before ; but he said, * I am pleased 
with you, child ; you may write occasionally. 

When we were on our route home, my father observed that ‘I had made 
more progress with my grandfather than he had known any one to do since he 
could recollect. His saying that you might write to him is at least ten thousand 
pounds to you in his will, for he never deceives any one, or changes his mind. 
My reply was, that I should like to see the ten thousand pounds, but that I was 
not so sanguine. 

A few days after our return home, I received a letter and enclosure from Lord 
Privilege, the contents of which were as follow :-— 

“ My dear Child,—I send you Lord -——’s answer, which I trust will prove 
satisfactory. My compliments to your family. 

“Yours, &c. PRIVILEGE.” 

The enclosure was a handsome letter from the First Lord, stating that he had 
appointed O’Brien to the Sanglier frigate, and had ordered me to be received on 
board as midshipman. I was delighted to forward this letter to O’Brien’s ad- 
dress, who in a few days sent me an answer, thanking me, and stating that he 
had received his appoiniment, and that I need not join for a month, which was 
quite time enough, as the ship was refitting ; but that if my family were tired of 
me, which was sometimes the case in the best regulated families, why then | 
should learn something of my duty by coming to Portsmouth. He concluded by 
sending his kind regards to all the family, and his love to my grandfather, which 
Jast I certainly did not forward in my letter of thanks. About a month after- 
wards I received a letter from O’Brien, stating that the ship was ready to go out 
of harbour, and would be anchored off Spithead in a few days. I immediately 
took leave of my family, and set out for Portsmouth, and in two days arrived at 
the Fountain Inn, where O’Brien was waiting to receive me. ‘“ Peter, my boy, 
I feel so much obliged to you, that if your uncle won't go out of the world by 
fair means, II! pick a quarrel with him, and shoot him, on purpose that you may 
be a lord, as 1am determined that you shall be. Now come up into my room, 
where we'll be all alone, and Ill tell you all about the ship and our new captain. 
In the first place, we'll begin with the ship, as the most important personage of 
the two: she’s a beauty. I forget her name before she was taken, but the 
French know how to build ships better than to keep them. She's now called 
the Sanglier, which means a wild pig, and, by the powers! a pig ship she is, as 
you will hear directly. ‘The captain's name is a very short one, and would’nt 
please Mr. Chuck's, consisting only of two letters, ‘I and O, which makes To ; 
his whole title is Captain John To. It would almost appear as if somebody had 
broken off the better half of his name, and only left him the commencement of it ; 
but, however, it’s a handy name to sign when he pays off his ship. And now il 
tell you what sort of a looking craft he is. He’s built like a Dutch schuyt, great 
breadth of beam, and very square tuck. He applied to have the quarter galleries 
enlarged in the two last ships he commanded. He weighs about eighteen stone, 
rather more than less. He isa good-natured sort of a chap, amazingly ungen- 
teel, not much of an officer, not much of a sailor, but a devilish good hand at 
the trencher. But he’s only a part of the concern; he has a wife on board, who 
is a red-herring sort of a body, and very troublesome to boot. What makes her 
still more annoying is, that she has a piano on board, very much out of tune, on 
which she plays very much out of time. Holy stoning is music compared with 
her playing. Even the captain's spaniel howls when she comes to the high 
notes ; but she affects the fine lady, and always treats the officers with music 
when they dine in the cabin, which makes them very glad to get out of it.” 

“But. O'Brien, I thought wives were not permitted on board.” 





‘Very true, but there's the worst part in the man’s character : he knows that | 
he is not allowed to take his wife to sea, and in consequence he never says she | 


is his wife; or presents her on shore to any body. If any of the other captains ask 
how Mis. To is to-day? 


at the same time he gives a kind of smirk, as if to say, ‘She is not my wife ;’ and | 
although every body krows that she is, yet he prefers that they should think | 


otherwise rather than be at the expense of keeping her on shore ; for you know, 


Peter, that although there are regulations about wives, there are none with re- 


gard to other women.” 

‘‘ But does his wife know this ?”’ inquired I. 

“T believe from my heart she is a party to the whole transaction, for report says 
that she would skin a flint if she could. She’s always trying for presents from 
the officers, and, in fact, she commands the ship.” 

“ Really, O’Brien, this is not a very pleasant prospect.” 

“«Whist ! wait a little ; now [ eome to the wind-up. This Captain To is very 
partial to pig’s mate, and we have as many live pigs on board as we have pigs of 
ballast. ‘The first lieutenant is right mad about them. At the same time, he 
allows no pigs but his own on board, that there may be no confusion. ‘The man- 
ger is full of pigs; there are two cow pens between the main-deck guns, drawn 
from the dock-yard, and converted into pig-pens. The two sheep pens amid- 
ships are full of pigs, and the geese and turkey coops are divided off into apart- 
ments for four sows in the family way. Now, Peter, you see there is little or no 
expense in keeping pigs on board of a large frigate, with so much pay soup and 
whole peas for them to eat, and this is the reason why he keeps them, for the 
devil a bit of any other stock has he on board. I presume he means to milk one 
of the old sows tor breakfast when the ship sails. ‘The first thing that he does in 
the morning is to go round to his pigs with the butcher, feeling one, scratching 
the dirty ears of another, and then he classes them—his bacon pigs, his porkers, 
his breeding sows, and so on. The old boar is still at the stables of this inn, but 
I hear he is to come on board with the sailing orders; but he is very savage, and 
is therefore left on shore tothe very last moment. Now really, Peter, what with 
the squealing of the pigs and his wife’s piano, we are almost driven mad. I don't 
know which is the worse of the two; if you go aft you hear the one, if you go 
forward you hear the other, by way of variety, and that, they say, is charming. 
But is it not shocking that such a beautiful frigate should be turned into a pig- 
stye, and that her main-deck should smell worse than a muck heap!” * 

“« But how does his wife like the idea of living only upon hog’s flesh 

“She ! Lord bless you, Peter! why she looks as spare as a shark, and she has 
just the appetite of one, for she'll bolt a four-pound piece of pork before it’s well 
put on her plate.” 

‘“‘ Have you any more such pleasant intelligence to communicate, O'Brien ?” 

**No, Peter; you have the worst of it. The lieutenants are good officers, 
and pleasant messmates ; the doctor is a little queer, and the purser thinks him- 
self a wag; the master, an old nortl-countryman, who knows his duty, and 
takes his glass of grog. The midshipmen are a very genteel set of young men, 
and full of fun and frolic. I'll bet a wager there'll be a bobbery in the pigstye 
before long, for they are ripe for mischief. Now, Peter, I hardly need say that 
my cabin and every thing I have is at your service, and | think if we could only 
have a devil of a gale of wind, or a hard-fought action, to send the pigs over- 
board and smash the piano, we should do very well.”—{ To be continued. ] 


—~>— 
CAPT. HALL’S LAST WORK. 
From the 3d series of Voyages and Travels, just published. 
EMBARKATION OF SIR W. SCOTT FOR NAPLES. 

As we have received this work at the last hour, we cannot spare room for one 
word of comment, seeing that our printer will be not a little perplexed to stow 
away the abundant extracts we have made, from one single chapter, relating to 
what the Captain calls “ the most interesting of all the voyages and travels” he 
ever made—his journey to Portsmouth with, and the embarkation of Sir Walter 
Scott. 

That Captain Hall accompanied Sir Walter, was in some degree accidental ; 
he had early offered his services, and they had been courteously declined—but a 
friend had, it appears, suggested the propriety of making the captain of the ship 
some present at the end of the voyage, and Sir Walter sent for Captain Hall 
that he might consult him on the subject. 

““« Now,’ said he, in some perplexity, ‘is this right! Is it usua! in such 
cases? and, if so, whatam I to give? It louks odd, I confess,’ he added, ‘ but 
I wish to do all that is proper.’ 

“T of course informed him that such a thing was not only unusual and impro- 
per, but that the effect would inevitably be the very reverse of what was intend- 
ed, and, so far from gratifying his host, would inevitably offend him He 
looked mightily puzzled, and at last said, 

“«* But may I not give the captain a copy of the Waverley Novels, for instance, 
with an autograph inscription ?? 


” 


“‘T assured him he might do this with great propriety and safety, but repeated | 


my advice to him to keep clear of all such presents as a pipe of Madeira, or a 
hogshead of sherry, which had been suggested to him. This communication 
appeared to relieve him so much, that, thinking I might again be useful to him, 
I took advantage of the opportunity to repeat my offer to accompany him to 
Portsmouth. * * This he accordingly agreed to, and on Sunday morning, 
the 23d of October, 1831, the party left town, in as rainy, windy, and melancholy 
a day as ever wae seen. 

“No particular adventures occurred on the way, except that at one of the 
stages, Guildford, I think, where a short halt was made, a blind horse, when turn- 
ing suddenly into the stable-yard, pushed right against Sir Walter, threw him 


* 


‘Why,’ he replies, ‘ pretty well, I thank you ;’ but | 


he related this incident to me next morning, though his account was touched with 
his wonted humour, I saw, or almost fancied I saw, in his tone and manner, a 
trace of regret that he had escaped a swifter destruction than that which, I verily 
believe, he even then fully knew was darkly overtaking him. 

‘In order to have all things ready for Sir Walter's reception, I hastened for- 
ward to Portsmouth in the Rocket coach, and having found the principal inn, the 
George, quite full, engaged rooms for him atthe Fountain, * * * 

“‘ Next morning, Captain Pigot waited on him, as he said, to receive orders, 
and to beg hi.n to consider that every officer, man, and boy in the Barham, 
was solicitous, above all things, to render his passage agreeable. Sir Walter 
was much pleased with the frankness of these officers, but declared he knew no- 
thing at all about a ship, and must trust to those of his friends who did. * * 

“The lieutenant-governor, Sir Colin Campbell, and the otherlocal authorities, 
called upon him almost as if he had been a royal personage, to place at his dispo- 
sal all the means in their power to render his stay at Portsmouth pieasant. The 
port-admiral, Sir Thomas Foley, waited on him to say, that his yacht, the Sylph, 
and the flag-ship’s barge, were at his orders, should he or his fainily wish to sail 
about. The commissioner, also, Sir Michael Seymour, offered his services, and 
begged to know if there was any thing in the dock-yard which he wished to see. 

““*T am so weak myself,’ said Sir Walter, ‘that I cannot hope to visit your 
establishment ; but I believe some of my family are anxious to see an anchor 
made.’ 

“ Nothing more passed, but next day a message was received to say that a large 
anchor was to be forged, if the ladies would name the hour. 

“The Lords of the Admiralty happened to be at Portsmouth on a tour of in- 
spection, and they too waited upon Sir Walter to learn if any thing further could 
be done to meet his wishes. * * * 

“fone day heard him mention how curious it was that two of our greatest no- 
, velists had gone abroad only to die—Fielding and Smollett And the same even- 
ing he asked me to step over to Mr. Harrison the bookseller's to get for him 
Fielding’s Journal of a Voyage to Lisbon. ‘That little book,’ said he, ‘the last 
he wrote, is one of the most entertaining and wittiest of all Fielding’s productions, 
though written during a period of great pain and sickness. Indeed,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘I hardly know any more amusing book of travels than Fielding has con- 
trived to compose out of a subject apparently so scanty and threadbare as a voyage 
down the Thames, through the Downs to St. Helen’s Roads, and then across the 
Bay of Biscay’ 

“One day, when the ladies were setting out to return the visit of Lady and 
the Miss Seymours in the dock-yard, he said, ‘ Some of you write my name on a 
card, and Jeave it with Sir Michael Seymour for me, as I cannot convenient!y go 
so far. No—stay,’ cried he, with one of his sly looks of good humour at his own 
ingenuity, ‘give me the pen—I'll write it myself—the young ladies may wish to 
have it as an autograph.’ 

‘Though Sir Walter walked but little, and with some difficulty, he appeared 
to have no objection to seeing company. The Fountain accordingly overflowed 
all day long. One day an old acquaintance of mine, a seaman of the name of 
Bailey, the admiral’s messenger, after much humming and hawing, and excuse- 


Scott, ‘in order to hear him speak.’ 
when, as usual, he brought the letters from the post-office, he had vnly to send 
up word to say, that he wished to deliver them in person. Next morning, accor- 
| dingly, the waiter said to me at the breakfast table, ‘ Bailey, sir, says le must de- 
| liver Sir Walter’s letters to him himself, and that you told him so.’ Sir Walter 
| looked towards me and laughed; but when the honest fellow’s wishes were ex- 
| plained, he desired him to be sent up, and, shaking hands with him, said, ‘ I hope 
| your are satisfied now you have heard me speak.’ 

‘“«T gent three men off yesterday, sir,’ said Bailey, ‘ to enter for the Barham— 
| all because you are going in her.’ 
“* They'll at all events find a good ship and a good captain, that I am very sure 
| of,’ replied Sir Walter. 
| ‘**That’s something of a compliment certainly,’ he continued, when the door 
was shut; ‘but I hold that the greatest honour yet which has been paid to my 
, celebrity was by a fishmonger in London last week, who was applied to by the 





| servant of the house in which I was living for some cod, I believe, for dinner ; 
but it being rather late in the day, there was none left. On the servant's men- 
tioning who it wae wanted for, the fishmonger said that altered the matter, and 
| said thatif a bit was to be had in London for love or money, it should be at my 
Accordingly, the man himself actually walked up with the fish all the 


Now, if that is 
* 


| disposal. 
, way from Billingsgate to Sussex Place, in the Regent's Park. 
not substantial literary reputation, I know not what is!" * * 
Me He said to me one morning, pointing to his MS. book, ‘ Do you keep a diary t 
| I suppose, of course, you have kept one all your life!’ I mentioned what my 
| practice had been in that respect, and added something about the difficulty of 
| writing any thing while engaged with the printer's devils. 

| “*Ay, aye; that’s true,’ he ejaculated, with a sigh—‘ too true. 
| that a great part of my present illness has been brought on by too much work- 
ing.’ * © @ 

«Tt occurs to me,’ I observed, ‘that people are apt to make too much fuss 
about the loss of fortune, which is one of the smallest of the great evils of life, 
and ought to be among the most tolerable.’ 

“«« Do you call it a small misfortune to be ruined in money matters?’ he asked. 
‘Tt is not so painful, at all events, as the loss of friends.’ ‘I grant that,” he said 
‘As the loss of character?’ ‘True again.’ ‘As the loss of health?’ 
there you have me,’ he muttered to himself, in a tone so melancholy that I wish- 
ed I had not spoken. * What is the loss of fortune wo the loss of peace of mind?’ 
I continued 

«+ In short, said he playfully, ‘you will make it out that there is no harm in 
a man’s being plunged over head and ears in a debt he cannot remove.’ 

“** Much depends, I think, on how it was incurred, and what efforts are made 
| to redeem it—at least if the sufferer be a right-minded man.’ 

‘**T hope it does,” he said, cheerfully and firmly. a 

‘Tt may be interesting to persons engaged in literary pursuits to mention, that 

; several years before the period of which [ am now speaking, when Sir Walter 
Scott dined with me in Edinburgh, I took an opportunity of asking him how 

| many hours a-day he could write for the press with effect. 

| «*T reckon,’ he aswered, ‘five hours and a half a-day as very good work 

| for the mind, when it is engaged in original composition. 


+ 





I can very seldom 
| reach six hours: and I suspect that what is written after five or six hours, hard 
| mental labour is nut worth much.’ 

“*T asked him how he divided these hours. 

““«] try to get two or three of them before breakfast,’ he said, ‘and the re- 
mainder as soon after as may be, so as to leave the afternoon free to walk or 
ride, or read, or be idle.’ 

« This conversation, it is material to observe, took place in Edinburgh, before 
Sir Walter gave up his office as Clerk of Session, and his answers, I suspect, 
referred chiefly to those holiday portions of the year which he spent at Abbots- 
ford when the court was not sitting. # * » 

‘‘T have even heard, that, latterly, with the same noble spirit, he sometimes 
actually worked for ten, twelve, and even fourteen hours a-day, instead of five 
or six! And from many expressions he let fall at Portsmouth, | am_ satisfied 
that he ascribed the demolition of his health mainly to this cause. 


Portsmouth by contrary winds, Sir Walter rallied or plucked up, as it is called, 
amazingly ; looked and talked with cheerfulness, cracked his Jokes, and told 
his old stories, with almost as much brilliancy as I ever remember to have wit- 
nessed before. He began about that time also to speak of the voyage with in- 


of his visiting the p 
ple. 

“Next morning, however, the 28th of October, when I was sitting in the 
drawing-room, about half-past six or seven o'clock, in he stepped stoutly enough ; 
and waving his stick, he called to me to give him my arm, as the morning was 
fine, that he might take a walk on the ramparts. On reaching the platform, he 
turned round and said, 

“**¢ Now shew me the exact spot where Jack the painter was hanged.’ 

“T pointed out the locality, now occupied by a post or pilot-beacon on the 
inner part of Blockhouse Point, on which I remembered having seen Jack's bones 
hanging in chains more than nine-and-twenty years before, when I first went to 
sea as a wee middy. He seemed so familiar with all Jack the painter's exploits, 
and especially his setting fire to the dock-yard, that I asked if he had been read- 
ing about him lately. ‘Not for these last thirty or forty years, certainly,’ he 
answered. 

** As we strolled along the ramparts, he looked often towards Spithead, and at 


yramids of Egypt, and perhaps Athens and Constantino- 
* * 


liam used to lie during the war 
““¢ Where did the Royal George go down '” he next asked. 
“T pointed out to him the buoy; upon which, as if taxing his memory, he 
murmured, in a voice scarcely audible, a line or so of Cowper’s verses on t? 
melancholy catastrophe :-— 





‘¢¢ His fingers held the pen, his sword’’— 


“*No!’ said he, correcting himself, * that won’t do’— 


‘¢¢ His sword was in his sheath— 
His fingers held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down 

With twice four hundred men.’ 


— 


“He was in great glee during the whole of this walk, and told some five or 


making, asked whether it were possible for him to getasight of Sir Walter | 
Nothing, I told him, was more easy ; for | 


For I fear | 


‘Ay, } 


‘‘ [ have already mentioned, that during the last three days of his detention at | 


terest, and his eye sparkled as in old times, when he mentioned the probability | 


last he stopped, and desired me to shew him where the celebrated Royal Wil- | qualities which merely tinged his character. 
with which he treated me 


) 
| 


} 


} 
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Most of these, indeed, 


six of his best st 





vries, and ail in his very best manner. 
I had heard before ; but their dress was new, and their points were as sharp as 


ever. One, however, he told about himself, which I had not heard till then, 
though | think it has since been published in one of the volumes of the new 
edition of the Waverley Novels. At the age of two years, it seems, he was 
placed under the charge of a nursery-maid, and sent to his grand-uncle’s in the 
country, for the benetit of his health, he being then in a very feeble and rickety 
state. ‘My ailments, however,’ he went on to relate, ‘ were nearly being brought 
to a speedy conclusion, for ny nurse, whose head appears to have been turned by 
some love craze or another, resolved to put me to death. In this view, she car- 
ried me to the moors, and having laid me on the heather, pulled out her scissors, 
and made the necessary preparations for cutting my throat.’ 

** Well, Sir,’ said I, astonished at the cool manner in which he described the 





process, ‘ what deterred her!’ 
| “*T believe,’ replied he, ‘that the infant smiled in her face, and she could not 
le a 


“ Iinmediately after breakfast, on the morning of the 29th of October, Cap- 

tain Pigot landed from the Barham, to mention to Sir Walter Scott. that although 
| the wind was not, strictly speaking, fair—inasmuch as it was a dead calm—yet 
he thought the opportunity should be taken to embark. Sir Walter was all com- 
pliance, and appeared, indeed, rejoiced to get away. ‘We have been kept here 
as prisoners at large during the last week, and I long to get into what you call 
blue water, Captain Pigot. Pray give my compliments to the commissioner, 
and say [ shall feel obliged to him to send the barge which he offered, to take us 
on board.’ 

* But while he spoke, Mr. Gayton, the flag-lieutenant, came in with Admiral 
Sir Thomas Foley’s compliments, to say, that on his hearing that the Barham 
was ready, and that Captain Pigot had gone to announce that it was time to 
embark, the signal had been made to the Britannia to send her barge, to convey 
Sir Walter Scott and his family to Spithead. 

‘He himself was soon ready; but the rest of the party, who had trunks to 
pack, and other dispositions to make, necessarily took longer time. Meanwhile 
the author of Waverly sat in the drawing-room in the highest spirits I ever re- 
member to have seen him—chatting with every one who came in about his 
voyage, the beauty of the day, and the kindness of the King, the Admiralty, 
the admiral, the captain of his ship, and, in short, he exclaimed, laughing, ‘ It is 
really quite ridiculous the fuss you are all making about one person.’ Ever and 
anon, as any one came into the room tu pick up things, he was sure to fire off 
some good-humoured scold about the sin of tardiness, and the proverbial length 
of time it took to get ladies under weigh, with their endless bonnets and band- 
boxes. No one of us escaped, indeed, male or female. But there ran through 
all his observations such an air of humour and drollery, mixed occasionally with 
a slight dash of caustic sarcasm, in the funny style of his own dear Antiquary, 
that the resemblance was at timescomplete. * * * 

“A little after eleven in the forenoon he stepped into the barge at the Sally 
Port, and was rowed off to Spithead in a most beautiful morning. * * * The 
men, who seemed well aware of the hunour done them, gave way together in 
such style, that their oars bent like bows, while Sir Walter pointed to the beau- 
tiesof the Isie of Wight, looked long at Haslar Hospital, asked minutely about 
the pilotage round the different buoys on the shoals, and made us explain the 
distinction between the anchorages of St. Helen’s, Spithead, and the Mother 
Bank. Nothing escaped him, and it was really quite satisfactory to see our 
venerable friend, at the hour of parting, apparently so light-hearted and con- 
tented. 

‘On reaching the Barham, we found, that although an accommodation ladder 
had been fitted, the officers, with the ready consideration of men of business, 
had slung an arm chair, that Sir Walter might have the option of walking up or 
being hoisted in. He preferred the chair as less fatiguing. * * * 

‘“‘T shall not soon forget the great man's last look, while he held his friends 
successively by the hand, as he sat onthe deck of the frigate, and wished us 
good-by, one after another, in a tone which shewed that he at least knew all hope 
was over ! 

“During the week, when Iwas in attendance upon Sir Walter Scott at 
Portsmouth, I had frequent opportunities of speaking to bim about his different 
novels, a suhject upon which I was glad to find he had no objection to converse. 
I mentioned to him one day, that I considered myself very fortunate in having 
become the possessor of his original manuscript of the Antiquary. ‘1 am glad 
of that, for itis the one I like best myself, and if you will Jet me have it fora 
few minutes, I shall be glad to write a word or two upon it to that effect. 

“T told him it was in town, but that I should write off for it express, and 
hoped to receive it in time. Meanwhile, I asked him one or two questions about 
the Antiquary, and begged to know if it had cost much trouble in the compo- 
sition. 

‘None whatever,’ was his reply, ‘I wrote it ‘‘currente calamo” from begin- 
ning to end.’ 

“T asked him if he had ever actually witnessed or known of any scene re- 
sembling that of the baronet and his daughter going round the headland, and 
nearly being swept away by the tide coming in? 

“+O no!’ he said, rather impatiently, I thought, asif the whole were ob- 
viously imaginative. 

“IT next asked him if ever he had been present at such a scene as that in the 
hut of the fisherman, whose son is represented as lying dead in the coffin ! 

“No, he replied ; ‘not exactly as there described; not exactly in all 
| spects. I have, however, been in cottages upon similar occasions.’ * * 

“ By the mail early next morning I received the precious MS., and having 
taken my station in the drawing-room. an hour before the usual time of Sir Wal- 
ter’s appearance, in order to secure the fulfilment of his promise, I waited impa- 
tiently till he came in. | was delighted to see him look hearty and cheerful, as 
if he had passed a good night; and as soon as he had taken his station at the 
writing-desk, I placed the autograph manuscript of the Antiquary before him, and 
reminded him of his offer to state in it the reasons of his preference of that 
novel. 

‘** He at once took the pen, and, in the course of somewhat less than an hour, 
wrote the two pages of which an exact fac-simile will be found at the close of 
this volume. When he had finished, I said, 

*** You would add great value to this writing, Sir Walter, if you would be so 
kind as to put your name to it.’ He instantly wrote his signature. 

“* The date also,’ I added, ‘ would give it still further value.’ 

“*True,’ he rephed; ‘I had forgotten that.’ And, resuming his pen, he 
wrote, ‘ Portsmouth, 27th October, 1831.’ 

“ The following is a copy, word for word, of this very curious document, 
which possesses u high degree of interest, nor only from its being the very last 
thing he wrote on the shores of England, but from its containing a pleasing 
glimpse of that matchless vigour of thought, linked with bewitching playfulness 
of humour, which, in the opinion of many people, distinguish the Antiquary 
above all his other works. 

“+My dear Captain Hall,"—‘ As the wind seems determinately inflexible, I 
cannot employ my spare time better than in making a remark or two on this 
novel, which, as you are kind enough to set an ideal value upon [it,] will per- 
| haps be enhanced in that respect, by receiving any trifling explanations and par- 
ticulars, [and by your learning] that among the numerous creatures of my ima- 
} gination, the author has had a particular partiality for the Antiquary. It is one 
| of the very few of my works of fiction which contains a portrait from life, and 
it is the likeness of a friend of my infancy, boyhood, and youth—a fact detected 
| at the time by the acuteness of Mr. James Chambers, solicitor-at-law in London. 
| This gentleman, remarkable for the integrity of his conduct in business, and the 
| modesty of his charges, had been an old friend and correspondent of my father’s, 
in his more early and busy days ; and he continued to take an interest in literary 
matters to the end of a life prolonged beyond the ordinary limits. He took, 
accordingly, some trouble to discover the author ; and when he read the Anti- 
| quary, told my friend William Erskine, that he was now perfectly satisfied that 
| Walter Scott. of whom personally he knew really nothing, was the author of 
| these mysterious works of fiction ; for that the character of Jonathan Oldbuck 
| of Monkbarns, was drawn from the late George Constable of Wallace Craigie 
| of Dundee, who dined, when in Edinburgh, twice or thrice with my father every 
| week, and used to speak of my sayings and doings as [those of] a clever boy. 
| | was extremely surprised at this cetection, for J thought I had taken the utmost 
to destroy every trace of personal resemblance. | had no reason to suspect 

that any one in London could have recollected my friend, who had been long 

| dead, and [who had) lived in strict retirement during the last years of his 
life I took an opportunity to inquire after the general recollection which 

| survived of my old friend, on an occasion when I chanced te be ‘o’er 
the water,’ ag we say His house was in ruins, his property feued for 

some commeréial [purpose,] and I found him described less as a humourist 

which was his real character—than as a miser and a misanthrope, 

I owed him much for the kindness 
I remember particularly, when I resided for a tine 
it Prestonpans with my aunt, Miss Janet Scott—one of those excellent persons 
who devote their ease and leisure to the care of some sick relation—George 
Constable chose to fix his residence [in the neighbourhood]—I have always 
thought from some sneaking kindness for my aunt, who, though not in the van 
of youth, had been a most beautifulwoman. At least, we three walked together 
every day in the world, and the Antiquary was my familiar companion, He 
taught me to read and understand Shakspear¢ He explained the field of battle 
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| of Prestonpans, of which he had witnessed the horrors from 4 safe distance. 
| Many other books he read to us, and shewed a great deal of dramatic humour. 


| 
| 


I have mentioned [this] in the recent, or author's edition [of the Waverley 
Novel, } but less particularly than I would wish you to know. 
“* The sort of preference which I gave, and still give this work, is from its 
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connexion with the early scenes of my life. And here am I seeking health at the | 
expense of travel, just as was the case with me in my tenth year. Well! I am | 
not the first who has ended life as he began, and is bound to remember with gra- | 
titude.those who have been willing to assist him in his voyage, whether in youth 
or age, amongst whum I must include old George Constable and yourself— 

“* Watter Scott.’ 

“« Portsmouth, 27th October, 1831.’ ” 

——— 
TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. 
THE SECOND CRUISE OF THE WAVE—VISIT TO ST. DOMINGO. ; 

[The Wave having joined the Commodore, both vessels proceeded on their | 
cruise. |} 

The third day we were off Cape St. Nicholas, and getting a slant of wind 
from the westward, we ran up the Bight of Leogane all that night, but towards 
morning it fell calm; we were close in under the highlands, about two miles 
from the shore, and the night was the darkest I ever was out in any where. 
There were neither moon nor stars to be seen, and the dark clouds settled down, 
until they appeared to rest upon our mast-heads, compressing, as it were, the hot 
steamy air down upon us until it became too dense for breathing. In the early 
part of the night it had rained in heavy showers now and then, and there were 
one or two faint flashes of lightning, and some heavy peals of thunder, which 

rolled amongst the distant hills in loud shaking reveroerations, which gradually 
became fainter and fainter, until they grumbled away in the distance in hoarse 
murmurs, like the low notes of an organ in one of our old Cathedrals ; but now 
there was neither rain nor wind —al! nature seemed fearfully hushed ; for where 
we lay, in the smooth Bight, there was no swell, not even a ripple on the glass- 
like-sea; the sound of the shifting of a handspike, or the tread of the men, as 
they ran to haul on a rope, or the creaking of the rudder, sounded loud and dis- 
tinct. The sea in our neighbourhood was strongly phosphorescent, so that the 
smallest chip thrown overboard struck fire from the water, as if it had beena 
piece of iron cast on flint ; and when you looked over the quarter, as I delight to 
do, and tried to penetrate into the dark clear profound beneath, you every now and 
then saw a burst of pale light, like a halo far down in the depths of the green | 
sea, caused by the motion of some fish, or of what Jack, no great natural philoso- | 
pher, usually calls blubbers ; and when the dolphin or skip-jack leapt into the air, | 
they sparkled out from the still bosom of the deep, dark water like rockets, until | 
they fell again into their element ina flash of fire. This evening the corvette had | 
shewed no lights, and although I conjectured she was not far from us, still I could 
not with any certainty indicate her whereabouts. It might now be about three 
o'clock, and I was standing on the aftermost gun on the star-board side, peering 
into the impervious darkness over the tafferel, with my dear old dog Sneezer by 
my side, nuzzling and fondling after his affectionate fashion, while the pilot, Pe- 
‘ter Mangrove, stood within handspike length of me. ‘The dog had been growl- 
ing, but all in fun, and snapping at me, when in a moment he hauled off, planted 
his paws on the rail, looked forth into the night, and gave a short anxious bark, 
like the solitary pop of the sentry’s musket, to alarm the mainguard in outpost 
work. 

Peter Mangrove advanced, and put his arm round the dog’s neck. “ What you 
see, my shild?” said the black pilot. 

Sneezer uplifted his voice, and gave a long continuous bark. 

“Ah!” said Mangrove sharply, “‘ Massa Captain, something near we—never 
doubt dat—de dog yeerie something we can’t yeerie, and see something we can’t 
see.” 

I had lived long enough never to despise any caution from what quarter soever 
it proceeded. So I listened still asastone. Presently I thought I heard the 
distant splash of oars. I placed my hand behind my ear, and listened with breath- 
less attention. Presently I saw the sparkling dip of them in the calm black wa- 
ter, as if a boat, and a large one, was pulling very fast towards us. ‘‘ Look out 
—hail that boat,” said I. ‘Boat ahoy,” sung out the man. No answer. 
“Coming here?” reiterated the seaman. No better success. The boat or ca- 
noe, or whatever it might be, was by this time close aboard of us, within pistol- 
shot at the farthest—no time to be lost, so I hailed myself, and this time the 
challenge did produce an answer. 

“ Sore boat—fruit and wegitab.” 

“ Shore boat, with fruit and vegetable, at this time of night—I don't like it,” 
said I. ‘ Boatswain's mate, call the boarders. Cutlasses, men—quick, a pirati- 
cal row-boat is close to.” And verily we had little time to lose, when a large | 
canoe or row-boat, pulling twelve oars at the fewest, and carrying twenty fire- | 
men, or thereabouts, swept upon our larboard quarter, hooked on, and the next 
moment upwards of twenty unlooked for visitors scrambled up our shallow side, 
and jumped on board. 

All this took place so suddenly that there were not ten of my people ready to | 
receive them, but those ten were the prime men of the ship. ‘“ Surrender, you | 
scoundrels—surrender. You have boarded a man-of-war. Down with your 
arms, or we shall murder you to a man.” | 

But they either did not understand me, or did not believe me, for the answer 
was a blow from a cutlass, which, if I had not parried with my night glass, which 
broke it in pieces, might have effectually stopped my promotion. ‘Cut them | 
down, boarders, down with them—they are pirates,’ shouted I; ‘heave cold shot | 
into their boat alongside—all hands, boatswain’s mate—call all hands.” We | 
closed. The assailants had no firearms, but they were armed with swords and | 
long knives, and as they fought with desperation, several of our peopie were | 

cruelly haggled ; and after the first charge, the combatants on both sides became | 
so blended, that it was impossible to strike a blow, without running the risk of | 
cutting down a friend. By this time all hands were on deck ; the boat alongside 
had been swamped by the cold shot that had been hove crashing through her bot- 
tom, when down came a shower from the surcharged clouds, or waterspout—call 
it which you will—that absolutely deluged the decks, the scuppers being utterly 
unable to carry off the water. So long as the pirates fought in a body, I had no 
fears, as, dark as it was, our men, who held together, knew where to strike and 
thrust ; but when the torrent of rain descended in buckets-full, the former broke 
away, and were pursued singly into various corners about the deck, all escape 
being cut off from the swamping of their boat. Still they were not vanquished, 
and I ran aft to the binnacle, where a blue light was stowed away,—one of se- 
veral that we had got on deck to burn that night, in order to point out our 
whereabouts to the Firebrand. I fired it, and rushing forward cutlass-in-hand, 
we set on the gang of black desperadoes with such fury, that after killing two of 
them oxtright, and wounding and taking prisoners seven, we drove the rest over- 
board into the sea, where the small-armed men, who by this time had tackled to | 
their muskets, made short work of them, guided as they were by the sparkling of 
the dark water, as they struck out and swam for their lives. The blue light was 
immediately answered by another from the corvette, which lay about a mile off ; 
but before her boats, two of which were immediately armed and manned, could 
reach us, we had defeated our antagonists, and the rain had increased to such a 
degree, that the heavy drops, as they fell with a strong rushing noise into the sea, 
flashed it up into one entire sheet of fire. 

We secured our prisoners, all blacks and mulattoes, the most villanous-looking | 
scoundrels I had ever seen, and presently it came on to thunder and lighten, as 
if heaven and earth had been falling together. A most vivid flash—it almost 
blinded me. Presently the Firebrand burnt another blue light, whereby we saw 
that her maintopmast was gone close hy the cap, with the topsail, and upper 
spars, and yards, and gear, all hanging down in a lumbering mass of confused 
wreck ; she had been struck by the levin brand, which had killed four men, and 
stunned several more. By this time the cold grey streaks of morning appeared 
in the eastern horizon, and presently the day broke, and by two o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, both corvette and schooner were at anchor at Gonaives. The village, 
for town it could not be called, stood on a low hot plain, as if the washing of the | 
mountains on the left hand side as we stood in had been carried out into the sea, 
and formed into a white plateau of sand ; all was hot, and stunted, and scrubby. 

We brought up inside of the corvette, in three fathoms of water. My supe- 
rior officer had made the private signal to come on board and dine, which, in the 
assured intimacy in which we were now linked, could not on any plea be de- 
clined. I dressed, and the boat was lowered down, and we pulled for the cor- 
vette, but our course lay under the stern of the two English ships that were lying 
there loading cargoes of coffee. 

“Pray, sir,” said a decent-looking man, who leant on the tafferel of one of | 
them—“ Pray, sir, are you going on board of the Commodore ?” | 

“Tam,” I answered. 

“T am invited there too, sir; will you have the kindness to say I will be there 
presently !” 

“‘ Certainly—give way men.” 

Presently we were alongside the corvette, and the next moment we stood on 
her deck, holystoned white and clean, with my stanch friend Captain N and 
his officers, all in full fig, walking to and fro under the awning, a most magnifi- 
cent naval lounge, being thirty-two feet wide at the gangway, and extending fifty 
feet or more aft, until it narrowed to twenty at the tafferel. We were all, and 
two masters of the merchantmen, decent respectable men in their way, included, 
graciously received, and sat down to an excellent dinner, Mr. Bang taking the 
Jead as usual in all the fun ; and we were just on the verge of cigars and cold 
grog, when the first lieutenant came down and said that the Captain of the port 
had come off, and was then on board. 

“ Shew him in,” said Captain N , and a tall, vulgar-looking blackamoor, 
dressed apparently in the cast-off coat of a French grenadier officer, entered the 
cabin with his chapeau in his hand, and a Madras handkerchief tied round hia 
woolly skull. He made his bow, and remained standing near the door. 

“ You are the Captain of the port” said Captain N , in French. The 
man nodded. “ Why, then, take a chair, sir, if you please.” 

He begged to be excused, and after tipping off his bumper of claret, and re- 
ceiving the Captain's report, he made his bow and departed. 


























' of equality, all his faculties were paralysed. 


| sauce, which he endeavoured to pour into my wine-glass. 


I returned to the Wave, and next morning I breakfasted on board of the Com- 
modore, and afterwards we all proceeded on shore to Monsieur B *s to whom 
Massa Aaron was known. The town, if I may call it so, had certainly a very 
desolate appearance. 





the wharf, which, by the by, was terribly out of repair, yet they all appeared ill 
clad, and in no way so well furnished as the blackies in Jamaica; and when we 
marched up through a hot, sandy, unpaved street into the town, the low, one- 
story, shabby-looking houses were falling into decay, and the streets more resem- 
bled river-courses than thoroughfares, while the large carrion crows were picking 
garbage on the very crown of the causeway, without apparently ertertaining the 


| least fear of us, or of the negro children who were playing close to them, so 


near, in fact, that every now and then the urchins would aim a blow at one of the 
obscene birds, when it would give aloud discordant croak, and jump a pace or 
two, with outspread wings, but without taking wing. Still many of the women, 
who were sitting under the sma!l piazzas, or projecting eaves of the houses, with 
their little stalls, filled with pullicate handkerchiefs, and pieces of muslin, and 
ginghams for sale, were healthy-looking, and appeared comfortable and happy. 
As we advanced into the town, almost every male we met was a soldier, all 
rigged and well dressed, too, in the French uniform; in fact, the remarkable 
man, King Henry, or Christophe, took care to have his troops well fed and clothed 
in every case. On our way we had to pass by the Commandant, Baron B *s 
house, when it occurred to Captain N 





that we ought to stop and pay our 
respects : but Mr. Bang being bound by no such etizuette, bore up for his friend 
Monsieur B *s. As we approached the house—a long, low, one-story build- 
ing, with a narrow piazza, and a range of ungiazed windows, staring open, with 
their wooden shutters, like ports in a ship’s side, towards the street—we found a 
sentry at the door, who, when we announced ourselves, carried arms all in re- 
gular style. Presently a very good-looking negro, in a handsome aide-de-camp's 
uniform, appeared, and, hat in hand, with all the grace in the world, ushered us 
into the presence of the Baron, who was lounging in a Spanish chair half asleep, 
but on hearing us announced he rose, and received us with great amenity. He 
was a fat elderly negro, so far as I could judge, about sixty years of age, and 
was dressed in very wide jean trowsers, over which a pair of wel! polished Hes- 
sian boots were drawn, which, by adhering close to his legs, gave him, in con- 
trast with the wide puffing of his garments above, the appearance of being under- 
limbed, which he by no means was, as he was a stout old Turk. 

After a profusion of bows and fine speeches, and superabun lant assurances of 
the esteem in which his master King Henry held our master King George, we 
made our bows and repaired to Monsieur B ’s, where I engayed to dine. As 
for Captain N , he went on board that evening to superintend the repairs of 
the ship. 

There was no one to meet us but Monsieur B and his daughter, a tall 
and very elegant brown girl, who had been educated in France, and did the ho- 
nours incomparably well. We sat down, Massa Aaron whispering in my lug, 
that in Jamaica it was not quite the thing to introduce brown ladies at dinner ; 
but, as he said, ‘* Why not! Neither you nor 1 are high caste Creoles—so en 























avant.” Dinner was nearly over, when Barou B *s aide-de-camp slid into 
the room. Monsieur B rose. ‘Captain Latour, you are welcome—be 
seated. I hope you have not dined '” 


«“ Why, no,” said the negro oficer, as he drew a chair, while he exchanged 
glances with the beautiful Eugenie, and sat himself down close to El Senor 
Bang. 

“ Hilloo, Quashie ! Whereaway, my lad? a little above the salt, an’t you ? 
ejaculated our Amigo; while Pegtop who had just come on shore, and was 
standing behind his master, stared and gaped in the greatest wonderment. But 
Mr. Bang’s natural good breeding, and knowledge of the world, instantly re- 
called him to time and circumstances ; and when the young officer looked at him 
and regarded him with some surprise, he bowed, and invited him, in the best 
French he could muster, to drink wine. ‘The aide-de-camp was, as I have said, 
jet-black as the ace of spades, but he was, notwithstanding, so far as figure went, 
a very handsome man—tall and well framed, especially about the shoulders, 
which were beautifully formed, and, in the estimation of statuary, would proba- 
bly have balanced the cucumber curve of the shin; his face, however, was re- 
gular negro—flat nose, heavy lips, fine eyes, and beautiful teeth, and he wore 
two immense gold earrings. His woolly head was bound round with a pullicate 
handkerchief, which we had not noticed until he took off his laced cocked hat 
His coat was the exact pattern of the French staff uniform at the time—plain 
blue, without lace, except at the cape and cufts, which were of scarlet cloth, 
covered with rich embroidery. He wore a very handsome straight sword with 
steel scabbard, and the white trowsers, and long Hessian boots, already described 
as part of the costume of his general. 

Mr. Bang, as I have said, had rallied by this time, and with the tact of a gen- 
tleman, appeared to have forgotten whether his new ally was black, blue, or green, 
while the claret, stimulating him into self-possession, was evaporating in broken 
French. But his man Pegtop had been pushed off his balance altogether: his 
equanimity was utterly gone. When the young officer brushed past him, at the 
first go off, while he was wrinsing some glasses in the passage, his sword banged 
against Pegtop’s deri¢re as he stooped down over his work. He started and 
looked round, and merely exclaimed—“ Eigh, Massa Niger wurra dat!" But 
now, when, standing behind his master’s chair, he saw the aide-de-camp consort- 
ing with him whom he looked upon as the greatest man in existence, on terms 
“ Pegtop,” said I, ‘ hand me some 
He looked at me all agape, as if he had been half stran- 


” 


yam, if you please.” 
gled. 

* Pegtop, you scoundrel,” quoth Massa Aaron, ‘don't you hear what Captain 
Cringle says, sir?” 

“Oh yes, Massa ;” and thereupon the sable valet brought me a bottle of fish 
All this while Eu- 
genie and the aide-de-camp were playing the agreeable—and in very good taste, 
too, let me tell you. 

I had jus: drank wine with mine host, when I cast my eyes along the passage 
that led out of the room, and there was Pegtop dancing, and jumping, and 
smiting his thigh, in an ecstasy of laughter, as he doubled himself up, with the 
tears welling over his checks. 

“Oh, Lord! Oh!—Massa Bang bow, and make face, and drink wine, and do 
every ting shivil,to one dam black rascail nigger'—Oh, blackee more worser 


dan me, Gabriel Pegtop—Oh, Lord!—ha! ha! ha!”—Thereupon he threw | 


himself down in the piazzi, amongst plates and dishes, and shouted and laughed 
in aperfect frenzy, until Mr. Bang got up, and thrust the poor fellow out of doors, 
in a pelting shower, which soon so far quelled the hysterical passion, that he 
came in again, grave as a judge, and took his place behind his master’s chair 
once more, and every thing went on smoothly. The aide-de-camp, who ap- 
peared quite unconscious that he was the cause of the poor fellow’s mirth, re- 
newed his attentions to Eugenie; and Mr. Bang, M. B , and myself, were 
again engaged in conversation, and our friend Pegtop was in the act of handing 
a slice of melon to the black officer, when a file of soldiers, with fixed bayonets, 
stept into the piazzi, and ordered arms, one taking up his station on each side of 
the door. Presently another aide-de-camp, booted and spurred, dashed after 
them ; and as soon as he crossed the threshhold, sung out, “* Place, pour Mon- 
sieur le Baron.” 

The electrical nerve was again touched—‘ Oh!—oh!—oh! Garamighty ! 
here comes anoder on dem,” roared Pegtop, sticking the slice of melon, which 
was intended for Mademoiselle Eugenie, into his own mouth, to quell the pa- 
roxysm, if possible, (while he fractured the plate on the black aide’s skull,) and 
immediateiy blew it out again, with an explosion, and a scattering of the frag- 
ments, as if it had been the blasting of a stone quarry. 

“ Zounds, this is too much,”—exclaimed Bang, as he rose and kicked the poor 
fellow out again, with such vehemence, that his skull, encountering the paunch 
of our friend the Baron, who was entering from the street at that instant, cap- 
sized him outright, and away rolled his Excellency the Général de Division, 
Commandant de I’Arrondissement, &c. &c., digging his spurs into poor Pegtop’s 
ransom, and sacring furiously, while the black servant roared as if he had been 
harpooned by the very devil. The aides started to their feet—and one of them 
looked at Mr. Bang, and touched the hilt of his sword, grinding the word “ satis- 
faction” between his teeth, while the other ordered the sentries to run the poor 
fellow, whose mirth had been so uproarious, through. However, he got off with 
one or two progues ina very safe place; and when Monsieur B explained 
how matters stood, and that the “ pauvre diable,” as the black Baron coolly call- 
ed him, was a mere servant, and an uncultivated creature, and that no insult was 
meant, we had all a hearty laugh, and every thing rolled right again. At length 
the Baron and his black tail rose to wish us good evening; and we were thinking 
of finishing off with a cigar and aglass of cold grog, when Monsieur B 's 
daughter returned into the piazza, very pale, and evidently much frightened. 
“* Mon pére,” said she—while her voice quavered from excessive agitation—‘* My 
father—why do the soldiers remain?” 

We all peered into the dark passage, and there, true enough, were the black 
sentries at their posts beside the doorway, still and motionless as statues. Mon- 
sieur B , poor fellow, fell back in his chair at the sight, as if he had been 
shot through the heart. 

“My fate is sealed—I am lost—oh, Eugenie !” 
utter. 

‘No, no,” exclaimed the weeping girl, ‘God forbid—the Baron is a kind- 
hearted man—King Henry cannot—no, no—he knows you are not disaffected, 
he will not injure you.” 

Here one of the black aides-de-camp suddenly returned. It was the poor fel- 
low who had been making love to Eugenie during the entertainment. He looked 
absolutely blue with dismay ; his voice shook, and his knees knocked together 
as he approached our host. 














were the only words he could 


There was nothing stirring; and although a group of | to read it from excessive agitation, handed it to me. 
idlers, amounting to about twenty or thirty, did collect about us on the end of 





| He tried to speak, but could not. ‘Oh, Pierre, Pierre,” moaned, or rather 
| gasped Eugenie—** what have you come to communicate ? what dreadful news 
| are you the bearer of!” He held out an open letter to poor B , who, unable 
It ran thus :— 





| “Monsteur Le Baroy, 

«“ Monsieur has been arrested here this morning; he is a white French- 
man, and there are strong suspicions against him. Place his partner M. B 
under the surveillance of the police instantly. You are made answerable for his 
safe custody. ‘ Witness his Majesty's hand and seal, at Sans Souci, this . . . 

“The Counr “id 

“Then Iam doomed,” groaned poor Mr. B His daughter fainted, the 
black officer wept, and having laid his senseless mistress on a sofa, he approach- 
ed and wrung B *s hand. ‘ Alas, my dear sir—how my heart bleeds! But 
cheer up—King Henry is just, all may be right—all may stil! be right ; and so far 
as my duty to him will allow, you may count on nothing being done here that 
is not absolutely necessary for holding ourselves blameless with the Government.” 

Enough and to spare of this. We slept on shore that night, and a very neat 
catastrophe was likely to have ensued thereupon. Captain N , intending to 
go on board ship at day-break, had got up and dressed himself, and opened the 
door into the street to let himself out, when he stumbled unwittingly against 
the black sentry, who must have been half asleep, for he immediately stepped 
several paces back, and presenting his musket, the clear barrel glancing in the 
moonlight, snapped it at him. Fortunately it missed fire, which gave the skipper 
time to explain that it was not Mr. B attempting to escape; but that day 
week poor B was marched to the prison of La Force, near Cape Henry, 
where his partner had been previously lodged ; and from that hour to this, neither 
of them were ever heard of. Next evening I again went ashore, but I was de- 
nied admittance to Mr. B ; and as my orders were imperative not to inter- 
fere in any way, I had to return on board witha heavy heart. 

Next day Captain N and myself paid a formal visit to the black Baron, 
in order to leave no stone unturned to obtain poor B-——’s release if we could. 
Mr. Bang accompanied us. We found the sable dignitary lounging ina grass 
hammock, (slung from corner to corner of a very comfortless room, for the floor 
was tiled, the windows were unglazed, and there was no furniture whatsoever 
but an old-fashioned mahogany side-board, and three wicker chairs,) apparently 
half-asleep, or ruminating after his breakfast. On our being announced by a 
half-naked negro servant who aroused him, he got up and received us very kindly 
—I beg his lordship’s pardon. I should write graciously—and made us take 
wine and biscuit, and talked and rattled ; but I saw he carefully avoided the sub- 
ject which he evidently knew was the object of our visit. At length, finding 
it would be impossible for him to parry it much longer single-handed, with tact 
worthy of a man of fashion, he called out, ‘* Marie! '” Our eyes fol- 
































Marie! 
lowed his, and we saw a young and very handsome brown lady rise, whom we 
had perceived seated at her work when we first entered, ina small dark back 
porch, and advance after curtsying to us serzatim, with great elegance, as the old 
fat niger introduced her to us as ** Madame la Baronne.”’ 

* blis wife?” whispered Aaron; “ the old rank goat !”’ 

Her brown ladyship did the honours of the wine-ewer with the perfect 
quietude and ease of a weil-bred woman. She was a most lovely clear-skinned 
quadroon girl. She could not have been twenty ; tall and beautifully shaped. 
Her Jong coal-black tresses were dressed high on her head, which was bound 
round with the everlasting Madras handkerchief, in which pale blue was the 
prevailing colour ; but it was elegantly adjusted, and did not come down far 
enough to shade the fine developement of her majestic forehead—Pasta’s, in 
Semiramide, was not more commanding. Her eyebrows were delicately arched 
and sharply defined, and her eyes of jet were large and swimming ; her nose had 
not uiterly abjured its African origin, neither had her lips, but, notwithstanding, 
her countenance shone with all the beauty of expression so conspicuous in the 
Egyptian sphinx—Abyssinian, but most sweet—while her teeth were as the finest 
ivory, and her chin and throat, and bosom, as if her bust had been an antique 
statue of the rarest workmanship. ‘The only ornaments she wore were two 
large virgin gold earrings, massive yellow hoops without any carving, but so 
heavy that they seemed to weigh down the small thin transparent ears which 
they perforated ; and a broad black velvet band round her neck, to which was 
appended a large massive crucifix of the same metal. She also wore two broad 
bracelets of black velvet clasped with gold. Her beautifully moulded form was 
scarcely veiled by a cambric chemise, with exceedingly short-sieeves, over which 
she wore a rose-colonred silk petticoat, short enough to display a finely formed 
foot and ancle, with a well-selected pearl-white silk stocking, and a neat low-cut 
French black kid shoe. As for gown she had none. She wore a large spark- 
ling diamond ring on her marriage finger, and we were all bowing before the 
deity, when our attention was arrested by a cloud of dust at the top of the street, 
and presently a solitary black dragoon sparkled out from it, his accoutrements 
and headpiece blazing in the sun, then three more abreast, and immediately a 
troop of five-and-twenty cavaliers, at the fewest, came thundering down the 
street. They formed opposite the Baron’s house, and I will say I never sawa 
better appointed troop of horse anywhere. Presently an aid-de-camp scampered 
up; and having arrived opposite the door, dismounted, and entering, exclaimed, 
“* Les Comtes de Lemonade et Marmalade.”—‘“ The who?” said Mr. Bang; but 
presently two very handsome young men of colour, in splendid uniforms, rode 
\up, followed bya glittering staff, of at least twenty mounted officers. They 
alighted, and entering, made their bow to Baron B The youngest, the 
Count Lemonade, spoke very decent English, and what between Mr. Bang’s 
and my bad, and Captain N *s very good French, we all made ourselves 
agreeable. I may state here, that Lemonade and Marmalade are two districts of 
the island of St. Domingo, which had been pitched on by Christophe to give 
titles to two of his fire-new nobility. The grandees had come on a survey of 
the district, and although we did not fail to press the matter of poor B ’s re- 
lease, yet they either had no authority to interfere in the matter, or they would 
not acknowledge that they had, so we reluctantly took leave and went on ship- 
board. 

“Tom, you villain,” said Mr. Bang, as we stepped into the boat, “if my eye 
had caught yours when these noblemen made their entrée, I should have exploded 
with laughter, and most likely have had my throat cut for my pains. Pray, did 
|his Highness of Lemonade carry a punch-ladle in his hand? I am sure I ex- 
| pected he of Marmalade to have carried a jelly-can. Oh, Tom, at the moment 
| I heard them announced, my dear old mother flitted before my mind’s eye, with 
| the bright, well-scoured, large brass pans in the back-ground, as she superin- 
tended her handmaidens in their annual preservations.” After the fruitless 
interview we weighed, and sailed for Port-au-Prince, where we arrived the fol- 
lowing evening.—[7'o be Continued. } 

—_—p—- 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, NO. XCVIL., 
FOR APRIL, 1833.—[{Concluded from the last Albion.) 

The 7th article, is devoted to Miss Martineau’s illustrations of Political Eco- 
nomy, (Nos. 1 to 12,) and is perhaps one of the best in the number. This young 
lady has started upon a new course for the sex, in an endeavour to bring the prin- 
ciples of political economy within the grasp of the community by rendering them 
into popular stories. Miss Martineau, who is abundantly prepared for her task, 
| by her knowledge of society and character, and by her power of entering into 
and describing the feelings of the poorer classes, has nevertheless been educated 
| in a bad school, and appearing as the champion of the doctrines of Malthus 
| and others, lays claim to censure, when her abilities might demand unqualified 
| approbation. ‘The tales, or novels as they may be called, are pleasingly told, but 
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they are encumbered with so much trash illustrative of the peculiar tenets upon 
which this lady has built her faith, that much of their usefulness is destroyed, 
except to the disciples of the same school as herself. The great axiom started 
| by Malthus, and maintained by Miss Martineau and others, is, that the cause of 
| all the distress existing in Great Britain is alone dependent upon the density of 
the population. This may be true, toacertain extent, but the remedy proposed 
is so obnoxious and so unnatural, and moreover, so impossible to be carried into 
effect, as to be ridiculous in its offering ; and it is so clogged with supplementary 
| theories as scarcely to be intelligible, but to the favoured few who can be go- 
| verned by its fallacy, or who pretend to a perfect understanding of its mysterious 
| operation. What, for instance, can be made of the following assertions? “ Alms- 
houses are bad things for the aged, because numbers of young people marry un- 
der the expectation of getting their helpless parents maintained by the public,” — 
again, ‘‘ Lying-in Hospitals cause great misery ; what else, indeed, can be ex- 
pected under so direct a bounty on improvidence—under so high a premium on 
population?” “The gift of coals and blankets at Christmas creates more misery 
| than it relieves.—I reckon that every blanket given away brings two naked peo- 
ple, and every bushel of coals, a family that wants to be warmed.” The very dis- 
pensaries increase the number of sick patients—the poor falling ill, of course, on 
purpose to be physicked gratuitously, just as they marry with the express view 
| of being brought to bed in an hospital and dying in an alms-house. Miss Marti- 
neau, with more boldness than delicacy, argues that ‘a parent has a considera- 
ble influence over the subsistence-fund of his family, and an absolute controul 
over the numbers to be supported by that fund,” this assertion comprises the great 
| plan of this lady in providing against the prevailing evils, although education is 
brought forward, and with far more justice, as a necessary assistant. Many of 
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rather the remarks of our authoress are made with reference to the condition of the Article Ll. Steam Navigation to India..—A very ingenious and interesting pa- | nic disease of the heart of some standing, was surrounded to the last by the 
| news Trish peasantry, but they are not only badly timed, but out of character with the | per on the possibility of establishing a regular steam conveyance to and from our whole of his amiable family. The present Earl, whose speech on Reform pro- 
ee circumstances of the people. ‘The language of the reviewer is so admirable on possessions in India, particularly with reference to recent surveys by British offi- deced So strong aa impression last Season, has distinguished himself by the pub- 
this subject that we may be pardoned for transcribing it. ‘The first duty of a cers, the most important of which has been made on the navigation of the Eu- Bol we ikea Pca t Foose _ 
rench- government is to secure the happiness of the people wnder its sway. ‘T he laws Phrates, by Captain Chesney R. A. The reviewer, however, considers, that in Malar ihia beilnnt tesnis > «any ome ig mae mae 
which determine a property in land are themselves only means for the attainment addition to the numerous disadvantages to be encountered in this route, it would | Jamentable evidence of the influence of the prevailing epidemic. toe oa 
for his of this end; and that iaw is unjust and undefensible which confers a property in | be most unwise onthe part of England to improve the navigation of a river, whose | not more than one hundred and fifty persons present, instead of the four hundred 
po hundreds of thousands of Irish acres on my Lord Lansdowne, or the Duke of | embouchure faces directly a vulnerable part of our Indian dominions, and whose | Mdispensable to fori a goo ball. ‘The subscription list is, however, overflowing ; 
ny Devonshire, without requiring from them any condition for the benefit of the thou- | sources are within a few days’ march of an autocrat, sufficiently ambitious to and a nop pd . — mW, will yield full compensation for the disap- 
' But their wide domains. Let the Irish landlords concede, while yet they may, to their harmony between the nations. The only certain, safe, and practicable mode of | sent season.-—Court Journal. 
so far a suffering tenantry, that moderate and reasonable share of the | roduce of their | communication with the Red Sea, is by the harbour of Alexandria, from whence SEA SONG.—OLD ENGLAND FOR EVER. 
re that estates, which the simplest principles of natural justice claims {or them—!et this | extends a noble canal nearly joining the Nile, and which could be made to com- TO THE SONG—"“ WHEN AT WAR WITH THE OCEAN.” 
nent.” be expended in a well-organised system of employment, in improving the surface | municate bya lock. From Cairo, a distance of only three days’ journey by the By Mrs. Crawford,—author of “ Young Ellen Loraine.” 
y neat of Ireland in all those various ways by which the ablest and most experienced | canal, a conveyance might be ensvred by means of camels across the isthmus to When the white cliffs of Albion first burst on my sight, f 
—— engineers assert that it is so capable of extensive Improvement—and the act of | Suez, or if this port were objected to, Cosseir might be selected, a distance only <4 ne ae eo ven pests the ark wing their flight 
igainst justice will be returned upon them in a speedy increase of their own enetomes. | of twelve days’ journey from Alexandria. The navigation of the Red Sea is To welcome ten seg tho ile t amete "aber. 
tepped Let them, on the contrary, successfully resist all such measures ; and the ajterna- | neither difficult nor dangerous along its eastern coast, which is free from the Tischenthe tld tesodean rm and = re 
in the tives they will have to expect, are either the ruin of their property, under desola- | effects of both monsoons, so se verely felt in the middle of this channel, which Dear England's the first of the nations of earth ; 
mone 1 ting rebellion and civil war, or such justice as Mr. O’Connell’s parliamentary pro- | has also been described by Sir Home Popham as hazardous from shoals. A We may wander o'er land, we may traverse the ea, 
ain. mises mete out to them—beginning with a tax of 75 per cent. upon absentee | complete survey of the Red Sea has recently been made by the vessels of the But Old om cere Old England for me ! a 
neither 4 estates.” This is the language of common sense, opposed to the wild romance | Past India Company’s marine, from the report of which we may expect much ad- 9 “4 by re waters bouiting, when stars shed their light, 
vas de- = of the Malthusian converts; the one advocates the necessity of legislative inter- | ditional and valuable information. From Suez to Bombay, the distance by sea may al worried wedere hep ae ap hey of night, 
inter- La ference for the promotion of the welfare of the people, and their employment as | pe accomplished in about 20 days ; and thus taking the time as follows—from Fal- ie shed little one se aa ule t a, ion 
a the best means of meeting the natural increase of population, whilst the others | mouth to Malta,16days ; Malta to Alexandria, 5 days; Alexandria to Suez,6 days, There my father was born, and my boyhood was past 
ners ; propose a measure foreign to the nature of their species, and that, could it be ac- | and Suez to Bombay 29 days, the voyage would be accomplished to this presi- | And we there, only set I would anchor at last ; 
a grass complished, would only work in so small a degree, as to be valueless in its | dency in 47 days. This time might be somewhat lengthened at the outset, until Moonta mrad d hod land, T have traversed the sea, 
1e floor effects. We cordially agree with the reviewer, that the system of economy ad- | stations were provided for the supply of fuel, d&ec., but there is little doubt that re iy . “mgiand for ever! Old England for me! 
tsoever vocated by Miss Edgeworth in her illustrations of Irish life, and which will com- | j: could be finally reduced to such a limit. Some speculations are added as to the A petition is about to be presented to Parliament for the better regulation of 
uy td pare on so many occasions with the pictures observed among the English pea- | amount of expense of the steam conveyance ; according to different calculations pens ema ya ~~ = oe ee ae suggesting among other im- 
ed by a ; j lS cians, wteeeied be ie Miia wei: | > Ate * 7 — piecigign 7 provements t e nece ssity of licensing the drivers as well as the owners. 
kindly santry, are worth all the new aug ; and taking them all into consideration, it appears that each steamer would cost The prevailing epidemic continues to rage with unabated violence. Nearl 
us take ters of the present day ; and while we admit the talents that might render Miss | about £17,000, and require an annual outlay of nearly £11,000. The whole | the whole of the household at Devonshire House, and upwards of rosa pope 
he sub- ‘ Martineau an useful writer, we can only regret that she has not matured a better | of this article, as well as the object at large, is entitled to the utmost considera- | domestics at Northumberland House, were a few days since confined to their 
finding j set of principles, nor engaged in a better service than an attempt to controul the | tion, as pointing to an advent long desired by the commercial! world, and of incal- | #Partments. 
= ~~ 4 common privileges of mankind. ; of culable benefit in its fulfilment to the whole Empire. Mr. Power, oe Garden Theatre, has concluded some engagements 
aie sil g Article 8. The causes of the French Revolution, by Lord John Russell. This] Article 12th. Recollections of a Chaperon, edited by Lady Dacre ; Aims and | poten Gor a tay _— to be very lucrative. He leaves this 
rk back | work has invited the satire of the reviewer, who not only denies the Op Ends, an Oonagh Lynch.—By the author of Carwell (Mrs. Thomas Sheridan). The olin Fabris, we th wen él Rctdd, Méslument to ite ‘ 
the old and ridicules the conclusions of the author, but questions the motives of its | {wo of the novels of fashionable life by ladies of some literery reputation, are | of Canova. On the pedestal are shone Pe owt seainaaiin pe tanh Painti Ty 
publication at the present time. Lord John has attempted to prove that the | treated with becoming gentleness by the reviewer, who has dealt lightly with | and Architecture, bewailirg the loss of their protector. At seniriteet ‘is the Ge. 
perfect French Revolution was only the consequence of corruption and aggression in | ¢h¢ faults, aud bestowed the fair meed of praise on the taste and discrimination | US of Harmony, mournfully contemplating her stringless lyre. Canova is seat- 
skinned the higher classes—that public indignation had gradually gathered against 4 | oyseryable, in tracing the more delicate features of English manners. ed, bending towards a bust of Minerva, and, apparently under the influénce of 
shaped. century of royal despotism and aristocratical abuses, and at length broke forth in | Article 13. Piozziana, or recollections of the late Mrs. Piozzi. The fame of Me ma nae agg Goddess, is preparing to apply his creative chisel to one of 
fi rai he at was » fact? During the oie rollecti : Nae lala tin i Rents ah < . d 
stor JB etimce movment art thm Ba win wa te ck! Des | ie I o whan reson hi ail relay iene ut upon er] “The aris ppc anne the dnth ofthe Greek Con, who here 
coy vd g ' _— boner. gee f are dshij 1 Dr. Johnson, and the present work owes al its importance to for upwards of forty years in t rance. | by his own writings, and the editions of 
sta’s, in race, a public murmur was never heard, notwithstanding the resources Of the | the circumstances in which the great moralist acted a part. The whole is some- | Greek authors, which he published, Corai contributed greatly to diffuse informa- 
: arched kingdom were drained in order to gratify the ambition of the Monarch. When | what of a hacknied subject, after the frequent appeals to Boswell and Croker, | tion among his countrymen. 
ose had the revocation of the edict of Nantz was determined upon, it excited no dis- | ayq wil! admit of this brief notice at our hands. ‘The Abbé Mai, celebrated for his discoveries of ancient manuscripts at Rome, 
tanding, content, for the nation connected their own greatness and glory with that of the Article 14th and the last, on the “ Present and last Parliaments,” is an = be oe as oo of the Vatican by the distinguished linguist Mez- 
oe King, and in cueing Le Grand Monarque, believed that ae were exalting | excellent finish to this truly excellent number. It establishes in the first places  Whanteiaed seal rertayn. nage apbnegpten fs ie areata ates 
antique themselves. Even in the reign of his successor, Louis XV., who was Sur- the unfairness of some of the clauses, by which an extraordinary degree of | ynderstood. by five doditislesions: four of which will ok iun'the ‘cuales. 
pre two named Le Brien aimé, for a number of years the sympathy between the King | favour was shown to the boroughs, under the influence of the whig party, and | turing districts, and the fifth remain in London, to bine me the reports from the 
but so and the people was not affected, nor was it until he sank beneath the authority | proves that in a number of instances, the boroughs returning but one member, | four travelling commissions, and to lay the substance of those reports from time 
s which of the Duc d’Aiguillen and Madame du Barri, that the current of his subjects’ | contam more votes than those returning two. Lieut. Drummond's list, made out | time before Parliament iach of the commissions to be sent into the 
ey tao affections was turned from him; that his — cognomen Paige sh ’ by-word | according to the presumed number of votes in each borough, and upon which the rapnnor ri t ace valk Gee res i hays is to be a medical man. 
orm was in the mouths of the populace, and that the bangpe re pect for ov, sei aaa | ministry acted inthe arrangements for enfranchising, and disfranchising, is shown Rev, Dlekand Will, in the ma le of Siemees PS th he ihe — | the yi 
sr which thority ceased to have an existence. The private virtues of Louis XVI. wer | to have been contradicted in every instance by the polls, none of the places | spectable persons, attired in deep mourning Pier yh roa conten © very a 
- formed confined to so limited a circle as scarcely to produce any effect beyond his pa- | named by him occurring in the sanse order of the Wumberof votes. A surprising | sine o'clock hie tedl toad were be. "1 ° Pa pode oo ey nee - 
low-cut lace ; he would have given up half the prerogatives of his high office to have | expose Lo akin made of the conduct of the voters, after the oft alledged grievance, | iron gates leading to the chapel. Several of the police force were present to 
tag ensured tranquillity, he was too feeble minded to decide upon a fixed plan of | y.4¢ a member had fre quently never seen his constituents until the day of his keep order. 
e street, conduct; the populace became daring, as the court party discovered their weak- nomination ; for, it happens singularly enough, that several gentlemen have been A Correspondent observes, “ There has been a report current for some days 
rements ness, and precipitated the country into a revolution, which an active monarch | returned, who were unknown in every particular to the voters, and as ae eee ee nes $0 arte Salis as panna: anne - a 
aonnay could have averted. It is ” much to es ets ey —< oe | mach strangers in property and political connexion as could well be imagined. on Wednesday, and it pa be in oneenl aan saa Bentinck bes 
a dae ds versal laxity of morals prevailed amongst the ay eet to the ¢ ‘iy ‘| The most singular anomalies were witnessed as though in direct opposition to | for some time past been anxious to return, owing to an affection of the digestive 
ampered of the people, who eagerly sought an opportunity for their -aeneges As the | the principles so formally laid down, and strangers, absolute strangers, returned | T8408, caused by the climate. 
claimed, reviewer observes, “we have seen the real qualities of the French nobility and | ¢, represent the interests of admiring constituents. Another remarkable event SKETCHES OF FEMALE NOBILITY. 
ing ; but clergy tried by the severest and truest of all tests—adversity. We have seen | deserves a lasting record ; notwithstanding all the outcry against the former re- The Marchioness of Clanricarde, Canning's daughter. 
“- them during the revolution dragged to the scaffold as victims, or thrust from their | stricted franchise, in 65 boroughs, many of them the first towns in the Empire, High in desert, above Pride's vulgar sphere, 
zest, < homes as beggars. In all these trials, what pm patience, what unc 3 the nuraber polled, fell short of former returns, although the right of voting had woe ® “yea a ee he, 
- Bang’s querable spirit was theirs! How heroically did they encounter an ignominious been materially increased. At former elections 95,046 voted, and at the last wee accen Re _ : . . “emo iat ning ear, 
yurselves death,—how still more heroically did they bear a life of poverty and pain! Even | giection but 83.807 for these same 65 places. Does not this betray, demands the By Paciev’s sala eaail'l a pce eames vines AP 
stricts of the women, when the brutal fury of the Jacobins showed no mercy to their se X, | reyjewer, that the Bill was carried under false pretences, that every step of its "Visal te the doulas Rss of the en ’ 
} at seemed to soar above its weakness. Surely those who died so well cannot have practical working contradicts and belies the principles on which it was proposed, Listless he stuod ;—till, gazing on his child, 
wet ten lived so ill.” ‘The real causes of the French Revolution, in despite of he au- | and the arguments by which the House of Commons and the Country were se- His gifted child,—e'en Canina’s self grew proud. 
ey would thority of Lord John Russell, were the feeble character of Louis XVI, ond | acct inte ite adoption! The miserable waste of time in the late discussions So soft ber smnile,—so delicate her cheek,— 
on ship- which Dumont in his Recollections of Mirabeau says would be sufficient to ac- in the Commons, and the weakness of the Cabinet in resisting so feebly the im- _So angel-like her fair and fragile grace,— 
count for the whole of the revolution ; and the example of the United States, portant step proposed by Mr. Attwood on the currency, the motion of Mr. Hume es ae teeta paren gem wpe ae 
Be. bea whither many of the active peers vi i ie oan in the ae involving the powers of the Crownas to military offices, and that of Mr. Robin- Likonn inepleing nsaiiie by his side oir to trace. 
Pray, did of the new country for independence. ~—_e ee we mostly 10 | son for a general commutation of taxes, are next adverted to, in order to display Her matchless beauty glane’d !—And, even now, 
ure I ex- the French army, “ did not consider the different situation of America as a new | the jarring of parties in the Reformed House of Commons; while the appoint- We hail her as his pledge of former pride,— 
/ moment and growing country, with none of those hereditary rights or hereditary attach- mane of a Committee on petitions, founded upon the precedent of the Journals, A blossom from the laurel’s glorious bough! 
™ oe casement give enhithy tn eeaitenionn at, an Be ether hens, possessing 1M | dated 12th December, 1640, when Oliver Cromwell was declared Protector, com: Grand Steeple Chase for One Thousand Guineas, over six miles of country.— 
ye a its back tea aera ha —_ - sere ee of baat pletes the climax so forcibly described by the reviewer. It must alo be observed ce ss, Olaiaae ta ie te agg ne a o 1 greg ame 
d the fol- hag ae whi ri Sa ae ; gat ay ob gaarethid pene that petitions are not necessarily couched vad the language heretofore employed ; | receiving two stone. The. place of meeting was Burbury Wharf, sal roy ad 
7S See ee ” f pcg az — on" ie agen -., | honourable members have even apologized for their wording and their sentiments | o'clock the whole fields were filled with persons from all parts of England. A 
of the revolution; the exertions of the philosophers of the French school, Vol- although they would not refuse their presentation. Mr. Cobbett had too much | line of white flags was placed at proper distances for the first two miles, and at 
js taire, Diderot, D’Alembert, and others who matured their theories in the salons modesty to pronounce the terms employed by one set of petitioners!! ‘The ar- | the end a red one ; round which the riders were to turn to the left towards Dun- 
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of Frederick I. at Berlin, and commenced a crusade against Christianity and 


its supporters. When to these causes were added, the deranged state of the 


ticle concludes with some forcible remarks upon the measure in which the Irish 
Coercion Bill was dealt with ere it passed into a law, by the alterations, interpre- 

















church Windmill, near which was the winning-post, where at least fifteen or 
twenty thousand people had assembled to witness the finish of this extraordinary 
match. ‘The first three miles were over a flat heavy country; the last three 


, » imagine that sufficient is shown for the occurrence of that great ‘ » ; ‘ 
bis young finances, we rican th wi 5 7 sis te ne i , et , so tations and total variations of the meaning of some of its clauses, labouring, and quite the reverse, with many of the largest fences ever taken. Captain Becher, 
the prin- political event which involved L.urope in war, wi 1 g vd evidenc ; T we think successfully to prove that a House reformed as this has been, is not | who rode Napoleon carelessly, at the first fence fell, but soon recovered his seat, 
: i gai , 2 hos s s Ss e ad |. , ‘ er , > thr . ’ the rf ¥ . , 
ing them libellers against whole orders of men whose subsequent misfortune s entitled immaculate in its intentions, nor perfect in its performances. The conclusion is and rode throughout the rest of the run with great skill and gallantry. The first 
her task them to gentler treatment. There can be little doubt, that a firm monarch might as follows:—‘Will any man point out to us any one Principle, Institution bruok was cleared by both horses in great style, but on coming to the Leam, 
SK, E 3 ( c— F é é ? 4 ay s P » fr ne e rere , 3 j H 

‘ring int have stayed the revolution; but Louis, with all the peculiarity of a weak mind, , ; ; ?| about a mile from hone, they were obliged to plunge into the middle. Captain 
Ting into = ‘ or Interest—in the constitutional or social system of these realms, which is not Becher, on reaching the shore, quickly remounted, and took the lead : 
»ducated was temporarily bold when he ought to have been cautious, and miserably irre- , ? ’ . § e, d, oO e lead at a fine 
educate i ste - ; at this moment in imminent peril! And will any man whose hopes and fears | pace. Mr. Osbaldeston soon followed, rapidly gained upon him, and ultimately 
e ay ed an energy of purpose. et 4 ? ; 1, i t 

Malthus etietn cian Se shew have Sepray a hinge on any principle, institution or interest thus threatened—be bold enough to | came in first by about a length. The stakes being claimed by Mr. Osbaldeston, 

: ati slivere a ‘ “we hyeicl S , ae . * - a ( , "4 a} 2) iv. H 4 
nqualified Article 9th. Essays and orations, delivered at the College of Physicians. By say that he places his confidence, either in the strength of the Cabinet, or in the an objection was =" 7 their he ing given up to him on the ground that, contrary 
r told, but Sir Henry Halford, Bart.—This article shortly entitled ‘* Death and Madness,” independence of the new House of Commons ?” to the ae e hac kn the Jeft hand side of two blue flags placed at the 
nets upon is an elaborate and encomiastic examination of the remarks of a physician, who a brook Sail he i “ada ~~ eo that ree: sap a — 
was entitles 2m. ie dispute we Mr. ie 

lestroyed, has been summoned to the death-beds of princes, and who perhaps has witnessed P as submitted to the umpires, Mr. Crom 
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during his lengthened professional career more cases of remarkable suffering than 
any of his contemporaries. The character of Sir Henry as a physican, a scholar, 
and a gentleman, is deserving of the praise yielded, especially when it is be- 
stowed in consequence of a work that places his sagacity and medical research 


so conspicuously before the public. The recommendation of the reviewer to the 





Sunritlary. 


The King presided lately at a large party chiefly of the order of the Bath, who 
were inthe costume of their order, and appeared in the highest spirits. He 
took his wine as usual, and addressed the company twice with great fluency and 
effect. The address with which his Majesty prefaced the health of the Order, | 


melin and Mr. Kench, who differed, and of course left it to be decided by the 
referee (Mr. H. Robins), who immediately ordered the stakes to be given up to 
Col. Charitie. The Colonel, however, waived his right, by most honourably 
refusing to receive the stake of his opponent, adding, that if he could not 
win it re the way he could most wish, he would not receive it at the hands of 
the judges. 





; , di which he gave, occupied nearly ten minutes in delivery, and was exceeding] LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS 
di eruse this v ‘ i . $ f the most ’ A won 7% S exceedingly is 4 ~ “ : . bbe 

lementary medical world to pe 8 volume is worthy of attention; it is full of the happy. During the evening the King went round the table and shook hands with Mantillas and pelerines of black lace or blonde, will be a prevailing fashion 
‘an be go- important information upon the difficult subject of madness, a most ingenious | hig guests, addressing to each some remark calculated to prove that his Majesty | during the ensuing summer. We have seen some made of figured tulle, trimmed 
nysterious use has been made of the pages of Shakspeare in providing illustrations to sup- | was not forgetful of his old acquaintances. with blonde, which have a very pretty effect: the blonde patterns on tulle, are 

PI . , ‘ ‘ -e gly li »gemhle se » i 
t “Alms. port his observations ; other non-medical authors, Scott among the rest, who Charles X. is about to quit Prague, with all his suite, and to take up his resi- ee — light, and resemble those of lace. Canezous of black tulle, trimmed 
marry un- have pressed insanity into their service in the delineation of character are also dence in the castle of Eckenberg, near Gratz, in Styria. ne poy re ap elt bape ppm ane are made of plain 
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neighbourhoods, by preserving the cordial allegiance of their tenants, great and | 


small. The whole article is admirably written in the spirit of grief rather than | 


The influenza has visited most of the diplomatists, some of w 


hom have suf- | 
fered severely. 


Prince Talleyrand, who is in his eightieth year, has escaped, | 
whilst his younger colleagues have all been sufferers. 


of the head. Small chains of dead gold have of late superseded ferroniéres. 
These chains are exceedingly becoming. 


Some ladies have revived the old fashion of wearing, with short sleeves, black 
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These hats, when worn one side, and very much back on the head, are exceed- 
ingly graceful and becoming. ' : 

The most favourite materials for dresses are mousseline de laine, and mousseline 
de soie foulard, and figured Gros de Naples. 

Some very pretty dresses have recently been made in gros d'eté. The corsage 
en pointe, having on the bosom a drapery formed by five large plaits, contracted 
together on the shoulder. A rosette is placed at the top of the corsage in front, 
and another behind at the fastening of the lace. No ceinture, but a bow at the 
bottom of the point in front A scarf of black or white lace corresponds very 
well with these dresses. Wave 

Mousselune de laine with a black ground, and a chashmere pattern in bright co- 
lours, is much employed for spring dresses. Chaly, too, has reappeared, but in 
patterns different from those hitherto worn. Fou/ard is another beautiful article 
for summer dress. : Borete: . ’ 

Hats of open straw, intermingled with riband or gros de Naples, will be much 
worn, as soon as the weather proves suitable for their adoption. 

Admiralty, April 24, 1833.—This day, in pursuance of his Majesty's plea- 
sure, Charles Edmund Nugent, Esq., Admiral of the Red, was prom. to the rank 
of Admiral of the Fleet. 

War-Offce, April 26, 1833.—7th Regt. of Drag. Gds: Cor. and Acting Adjt. 
H. J. Denny, from the Cav. Depot at Maidstone, Riding master, to be Cor with- 
out pay; Asst.-Surg. S. Barry, M. D., from the h. p. of the Rl. Vet. Batt., to 
be Asst.-Surg., v. W. B. Boss, placed on h. p.—8th Regt. of Lgt. Drags. 
Capt. W. T. Thinne, from the 86th Regt. of Ft., to be Capt., v. Lyon, who 
exchs. ; Troop Serj.-Maj. J. Reilly to be Cor. by pur., v Robbins. who rets.— 
27th Regt. of Ft: Captain D. Macdonald, from the h. p. of the 42d Regt., 
to be Capt., v. Freeman, who rets., rec. the diff.—59th Ft: Ens. A. Mac- 
donald to be Lt. without pur., v. Peake, dec.; G. N. Heard, Gent., to be Ens., 
y. Macdonald. 86th Foot. Capt. W. Lyon, from the 8th Light Drags. to 
be Capt. v. Thinne, who exchs.—89th Do.: N. Cowley, Gent. to be Ens. by 
pur. v. Poppleton, prom. 

Garrisons.—Lieut. Charles Walsh, from Sheerness, to be Fort-Major at 
Duncannon Fort, v. Austin, who exchs.; Lieut. Thos. Austin, from Dun- 
cannon Fort, to be Fort-Major at Sheerness, v. Walsh, who exchs. 

Memoranda —Asssistant-Commissary-General John Renvall has been permit- 
ted to resign his commission.—The name of the Gentleman appointed to the 
32d Foot, on the 18th April, 1833, is John Erle Money, and not Murray, as 
stated in the Gazette of the 19th April.—The date of Ensign Hart's promo- 
tion to a Lieut’cy in the 49th Foot, 1s 19th July, 1832, and not 19th April, 1833, 
as stated in the Gazette of the 19th inst. 

Whitehall, April 23, 1833.—-The King has been pleased to direct letters pa- 
tent to be passed under the Great Seal of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, granting unto James Rock, Esq. the office of Rouge Dragon Pur- 
suivant of Arms, vacant by the decease of F. ‘lownsend, Esq., late Rouge Dragon 


Kuperial Parliantent, 


DISTRESS OF THE COUNTRY—THE CURRENCY. 
House of Commons, April 22. 

Mr. M. ATTWOOD rose to bring forward his motion. He maintained the 
necessity of a general inquiry into the state of the country, with a view to as- 
certain the effect of the currency in producing the distress, difficulty, and em- 
barrassment which now pressed upon the various orders of the community. The 
Noble Chancellor of the Exchequer introduced his budget on the ground that it 
might possibly prevent the motion. He asked the House whether they saw any 
grounds in the financial statement of the Noble Lord for withdrawing the present 
motion, at a time when it appeared that taxes were no longer paid out of profits 
but capital?’ The Noble Lord also desired that the motion of the Hon. Member 
for London (Sir J. Key) on the assessed taxes should be postponed till after the 
budget, doubtless in the hope that the shopkeepers of the metropolis should be 
satisfied with his proposition of Friday night. The shopkeepers represented 
that, without bankruptcy, they were unable to pay the taxes in question. The 
Noble Lord met this by the statement, that if those taxes were repealed the 
condition of the country would be but little differeut from their own. ‘That 
answer might satisfy the country or not : but he asked if that were the condition 
of things 18 years after the peace, which ought to have recruited our resources, 
whether it was not necessary for the representatives of the people to inquire 
into the cause of the calamity. The Noble Lord showed them a revenue of 
fifty millions, but declared that the safety of the state, and the preservation of 
national credit, prevented further reductions than he had offered ; after which he 
retained only an insignificant surplus of £500,000. He asked the Hon. Member 
for Essex whether that was a reasonable surplus for the security of the state 
and the preservation of credit. He would assume a diminution in the revenue 
—what might not be the consequences! What would be the consequences of 
being compelled to pay the interest of the debt with borrowed money? Would 
they borrow from the Bank? He would take the Noble Lord from the present 
to a preceding period. ‘The people were now paying fifty millions of taxes with 
difficulty, with decreasing capital. with increasing want and crime ;, but the time 
was not remote when, without difficulty or complaint, without decreasing, but 
with increasing capital, with decreasing pauperism—he repeated, with decreasing 
pauperism the people paid seventy eight millions of taxes. He referred to the 
period at the close of the late war—a war which ended in the completion of 
every object for the accomplishment of which it had been undertaken, and not 
in consequence of the poverty of the country. If he showed to the House that 
the country after 18 years of repose broke down under the payment of 50 mil- 
lions of taxes, having previously paid 78 millions without inconvenience, did he 
not make out grounds for inquiring into the causes of a state of things so anoma- 
lous? [hear]. The Hon. Gent. then went into a statement of the reduction 
of taxes made in the last 18 years, and of the increase of the poweis on con- 
sumption on the part of the population during that period as compared with the 
increase of the population itself. His conclusion from them was, that though 
the population had during that time increased nearly one-fourth, its power of cop- 
suming the necessaries and comforts of life had only increased about one-tenth. 
During that period of 18 years there had been a period—a period before we had 
restricted our monetary system—when the country and all classes in it, were 
rapidly advancing in the career of prosperity. ‘There was, during that time, a 
period of growing prosperity and wealth throughout the country,—there had 
been, during those 18 years, some years of a prosperity as general, and as much 
marked by an increase in our commerce and trade, as any that had been known 
in the brightest eras of this country’s history. He would appeal to those best 
acquainted with the different interests of the country, whether, since that change 
had been made, those interests had not been progressively sinking deeper and 
deeper into difficulties, distress, and embarrassment. ‘To begin with the first and 
most important of all interests—the landed interest. He had heard in that House 
upon different occasions two different assertions with regard to the landed in- 





terest, coming, too, rather inconsistently from the same parties, and often uttered | 


by them upon the same occasion. He had often heard it said in that House 
that the landlords should reduce their rents, and he had heard it as often 
asserted by the same parties, that the rent of land had been reduced to a 
level with the prices of agricultural produce. A general reduction of the rents 
of the country to a level of the rents in 1792 would, if it took place, produce a 
complete confiscation of the property of the proprietors of a great portion of the 
jand of England. The taxes in 1792 amounted to fourteen millions, and they 
‘were at present more than fifteen millions. The same rents that would not at 
present, under the existing pressure of taxation, keep open the door of the landed 
proprietor, would be sufficient in 1792 to maintain him in dignity and splendour. 
Again, it should be borne in mind that land was generally encumbered in divers 
ways with various engagements, such as mortyages, family settlements, &c., 
most of which had been probably laid upon it previous to the passing of the law 
for the altering the currency, and yet the advocates for the maintenance of the 
public faith demanded that the landlords should, under such circumstances, re- 
duce their rents to the level of 1792,—they required, forsooth, that the landed 
proprietors should be the only class in the country to give up their legal claims, 
to relinquish that which the law and their contracts gave them, and that they 
should set an example which would not be followed by any other class of the 
community, and the effect of which would be the entire and complete confisca- 
tion of every shilling of their property. It would not be denied that the agricul- 
tural interest was at present involved in the deepest distress. Was it before the 
passing of the bill to which the name of the Right Hon. Baronet (Sir Robert 
Peel) was attached’ Did they before that bill passed hear of the strides of pau- 
perism throughout the agricultural districts of this country ? (Hear, hear.] Was 
there any talk at that period of the distress of the landlords. of the destruction of 
agricultural capital, of the ruin of the farmers, and of the dangers that threatened 
the security of all landed property? Was there any one then to say that such 
evils were in existence, that they were attributable to the poor laws, and to pro- 
pose, therefore, that 2 commission should be appointed to inquire into the abuses 
that were said to have grown up in the administration of those laws? He invi- 
ted the House to inquire into the real causes that had produced such distress. 
The poor laws had existed in this country for upwards of two centuries before 
any one had attributed to them a tendency to destroy the agricultural |abourers, 
or to lessen the security of landed property They had been established for 150 
years before the revenue collected under them amounted to £600,000, and he 
now called upon the House to institute an inquiry which would set at rest the 


question whether now for the first time we found that those laws, for giving the | 


poor man a right to subsistence, tended to destroy the independence of the !a- 
bourers, and the security of the landed interest. He would now advert to the 
state of another interest, the second in importance—he meant the shipping inte- 
rest. The commercial property of England was not now what it was in former 


days; its interests were not equally well provided for, and it was undergoing a 
constant and steady depreciation. He spoke in the presence of individuals who 
would correct him if he were wrong, and he contended that this depreciation was 
owing to the monetary system—that system the foundations of which were now 
giving way under their feet [hear]. He spoke also in the presence of many gen- 
tlemen connected with the mercantile interest, and he asked them whether that 
great mart of trade and commerce, the Royal Exchange of London, contained one 
third of the opulent shipowners who used to frequent it before the unfortunate 
changes were introduced into the monetary system. He now came to consider 
another great manufacturing interest—the iron trade. In the memorial which 
was drawn up by the iron manufacturers in 1831, it was stated that ever since 
the panic of 1825 there had been a continual depression of prices; that every 
expedient had been tried to sustain the declining state of trade without success, 
and that all connected with it were reduced to the greatest possible dis- 
tress. Behold the consummation of the monetary system complete! Were 
they prepared to continue that system, or in attempting to alter it would 
they allow themselves to be deterred by dreams of private spoliation and 
public robbery? Another great manufacturing interest—the cotton trade—was 
also equally implicated in the general suffering occasioned (he contended) by the 


operation of the monetary system. It had heen said, and truly said, by his Noble | 


relative, that at the present moment the property in cotton was almost altogether 
unsaleable, and that the manufacture of that commodity could no longer be carried 
on with success. He thought, when he considered the great, the prevailing dis- 
tress, that every man was excusable who brought under the notice of the House 
the common sufferings of the people ; but he could find no excuse for those who 
pretended to deny the existence of that suffering, or disavow the general dis- 
tress. He would now allude to what he considered another proof of the 
baneful effects of the present monetary system, and that was the increase in the 
number of criminal committals. ‘That increase would be found to have kept 
pace with the progress of that system, and the returns which in 1814 were con- 
fined to hundreds, amounted, after a progressive increase, to twenties of thou- 
sands in 1832. Were these facts which ought to be contemplated with apathy ? 
It was upon these grounds, then, he submitted to the House his proposition for 
inquiry. He believed, firmly believed, that our monetary system was inseparably 
connected with the extreme and general distress he had instanced, connected 
with it in all its branches. He believed this, because he found that every interest 


in the country had experienced an improvement upon a relaxation of the system, | 


and a corresponding depression whenever it was called into full vigour, and that 
distress had been steadily attaining its present extremity ever since the principles 
which were adopted in 1819 had been called into full operation by subsequent 
measures. What was the immediate cause of that distress? That the circu- 
lating medium was too contracted for the market, and that, consequently, labour 
could not get a fair remunerating price. Its increase was not consistent with 
the increased productiveness of the country. Convinced of these things, he 
therefore conjured the House not to allow ministers to meet his motion by what 
he would call a mockery. Did they not feel—did they not know, that the dis- 
tress of the country was intimately connected with the monetary system! [hear. } 
All he wished for was inquiry, and when that inquiry had been instituted and 
brought to a conclusion, the House would have to determine how far that system 
could be altered consistently with the preservation of public faith and justice. 
He would submit to no pretended investigation—no mockery of an inquiry. He 
was at a loss to discover what obstacle was in the way of such an inquiry; what 
obstacle could there, in truth, be with the representatives of the people on such 
a subject? It affected every branch of the manufacturing, landed, and commer- 
cial interests: and would the reform parliament allow inquiry to be stopped for 
the sake of any particular interest, while distress was so crying and general! In- 
quiry was not only a rational and consistent measure, but demanded by the pre- 
sent difficulties of the country, and apparently conducive to its safety. Let the 
House look at the system itself; let them consider the foundation on which it 
stands. The Bank of England had the task assigned it of providing the supply 
of gold, and of converting into gold the entire of paper which it issued. To the 
bank, then, belonged the power of determining the quantity of the circulating 
medium. While its profits were increasing through the means of the increasing 
circulation, the bank directors looked on with apathy; but when the panic oc- 
curred they became alarmed for their own safety, though the sufferings of the 
people could not move them. The bane of these fluctuations in the system 
was the detrimental effect they produced on commercial confidence. Before the 
failure of the bankers only £1,300,000 of gold were deposited in the bank. This 
small sum was to meet all the liabilities, amounting to 800 millions, to which 
that establishment, as the government organ, was subjected. These 800 millions, 
it should be borne in mind, might be demanded in gold on the occasion of a panic, 
and it was not every day they could expect to light upon so lucky and unex- 
pected an incident as the finding of a box of £1 notes. On that occasion they 
were saved by the very instrument which they wished to destroy. The Hon. 
Member concluded with moving * that a select committee be appointed to inquire 
into the state of general distress and embarrassment which presses upon the va- 
rious orders of the people, and how far the same has been occasioned by the 
operation of the present monetary system; and to consider the effect produced 
by that system on the agriculture, manufactures, and commerce of the United 
Kingdom, and on the condition of the industrious and productive classes.” 

Lord ALTHORP said that he did not differ from the Hon. Memberas to the im- 
portance of the question which he had brought under the consideration of the house, 
nor as to its being desirable that it should be brought under their consideration,— 
that the Hon. Member should call upon the House to decide whether they were pre- 
pared to stand by the present system [cheers], whether they were prepared to 
stand by the system on which all the contracts of the country depended, or 
Member,) to adopt a course of confiscation and robbery. ‘The Hon. Member had 
might have gone further back. The Hon Member seemed to think that no dis- 
tress existed previously to 1819. The greatest possible distress existed before 
that period. 
present distress was to destroy the foundation on which contracts depended, and 
to set them at once afloat—to place in the hands of an irresponsible body the 
power of saying how much every man in the country should be worth—of impo- 
verishing one set of men and enriching another—in short, of introducing inde- 
scribable confusion into all the transactions of society. 
possessed upon the subject, would advocate a bank restriction act. The Hon. 
standard of value; but he (Lord Althorp) really could not see how transferring 
a certain portion of the property of one class of the inhabitants of this country 
to another could increase the means of employing labourers {hear.] All he knew 
was, that the labouring class in such a process was always the first to suffer 
| [cheers.] Wages did not adapt themselves to an alteration in the value of mo- 
| hey quite so quickly as other things. The workman would continue to work for 
| the same wages, whilst the price of every article he consumed would go on aug- 
| menting. ‘This was known to be the case under the Bank Restriction Act {hear 
hear.] The Hon. Member appeared to think that the poor laws were innoxious 











up to 1814: but he (Lord Althorp) had always dated the commencement of the 
present unfortunate state of the poor law question from the period of the war. 

During the famine of 1800 many persons were thrown on the poor rates who 
thereby lost their feelings of independence, which they never afterwards re- 
| gained, and this state of things continued during the whole course of the Bank 
| Restriction. ‘To say that the ill-effect of the poor laws was not experienced til! 
the commencement of the peace, was to contradict the experience of every per- 
| son who was old enough to remember an antecedent period. The Hon. Member 

said that it would be a mere mockery to grant a committee to inquire into the 
distress of the country if the question of the currency were excluded from 
their consideration. However that might be, he certainly would not con- 
sent to have such a question referred to a committee, although the adop- 
| tion of the amendment with which he should conclude would not preclude 
the House from agreeing to the appointment of a committee to inquire 
into the condition of the country. The Honourable Member, in alluding 
to his (Lord Althorp’s) financial statement, spoke of the low ebb at which 
public credit must be with a surplus of only £500,000, but how did the Hon. 
Member propose to support public credit? Why, by deducting at once from 20 
to 25 per cent. from the value of the funds. The Hon. Member asked whether 
he would borrow money to pay the interest of the debt? That certainly would 
be a great calamity, but he could conceive a greater—namely, not paying the in- 
terest of the debt at all, or only a portion of it [hear,] The Hon. Member 
stated that pauperism decreased at the end of the war, but upon referring to do- 
cuments he found that this was not the case, for in 1803 the amount of poor- 
rates was £4,132,000, and in 1815 it was £4,856,000 ; thus it was evident that 
pauperism had increased instead of being diminished. The Hon. Member then 
observed, that if the affairs of an individual were in such a state as these of the 
country at the present moment, the individual would inquire into them. That 
might be, but a private individual who happened to find himself in difficulties 
would have no right to resolve not to pay hisdebts. [Cheers.] His Lordship 
then went on to deny the existence of distress to any great degree. Unless the 
| standard of value were permanently fixed, it would be vainto hope for prosperity. 
| [Hear.] 
be a run for gold upon all the banks infinitely greater than that which occurred 
| in 1825, because no bank would be secure against it—no confidence in the sol- 
vency or respectability of the partners in such establishments would protect 
them, for all persons would be desirous of obtaining a portion of the present cur- 
rency before its value should be depreciated. [Hear.] He could not. in the 
present situation of the country, conceive any calamity greater than agreeing to 
the motion of the Hon. Member. It was most desirable that the House should 





whether, on the other hand, they were prepared (to use the words of the Hon. 


truly stated that great distress had prevailed in the eountry of late years; but he | 


The remedy, however, which the Hon. Member proposed for the | 


He could hardly suppose | 
it possible that the Hon. Member, with the knowledge and experience which he | 


Member proposed to find employment for the labouring population by altering the | 


If the Hon. Member’s motion should be carried, there would instantly | 


come to a decision upon this occasion as to the expediency of altering the stand- 
ard of value, and therefore he intended to move, as an amendment, the follow- 
ing resolution :—‘*That it is the opinion of this House that any alteration in 
the monetary system of this country which would have the effect of lowering 
the standard of value is highly inexpedient.” (Cheers. ] 

Sir R. PEEL then rose ts address the House, and was received with loud and 
continued cheering. He observed, if ever it was possible to predict the conse- 
quences of any measure, he fe!t confident that he might safely predict the con- 
sequences of this. If they permitted the re-issue of one pound notes, gold 
would disappear from the circulation. He could prove this by the example of 
every country in which small notes were issued. In Scotland small notes were 
in circulation nominally payable in gold, and practically also, if required: but 
the consequence was, however, that they had excluded gold from circulation. In 
Ireland the same sort of circulation prevailed, and the same consequence follow- 
ed. In some of the States of America also, in which a small paper currency 
prevailed, the silver had totally disappeared [hear, hear]. Indeed, the permission 
to issue small notes would be giving a direct interest to the country banker to 
prevent the circulation of gold and silver. Besides, there could be no security 
whatever as to the solvency of the banks, nor could there be any security against 
an excessive issue. ‘The whole property of the country banks, even if solvent, 
could not at once be converted into money as a security to the circulation, and 
there could be no security, therefore, that they would pay in gould. Another con- 
sequence would be an increase of prices, which would give a fictitious stimulus 
to trade, and every thing would go on apparently well for a short time, for the 
evils of the change would not immediately show themselves, because the 
exchanges would still remain in favour of the country. ‘There would, in fact, 
be every symptom of increasing prosperity ; but in about 18 months or two years 
the currency would become excessive, and the gold would be sent out of the 
country to support the exchanges. Then would come a run on the bank, then 
alarm, and then a contraction of their issues. ‘The country bankers would be 
placed in the same condition, and then would come commercial panic [cheers]. 
The banks would be still solvent, but they would be unable to pay in gold, so 
that a stoppage would take place either from inability or by restriction. Such 
would be the consequence of reverting to a small-note circulation. With re- 
spect to the union of silver with gold as a standard, he would just observe that 
a proposition to that effect had been made in 1830, and it was negatived by the 
House. The third proposition of his Hon. Friend was, that every country 
banker should be permitted to offer Bank of England notes as a legal tender. 
If such a proposition were to be adopted, it would be impossible to confine 
it to the country bankers. [loud cheers]. If the country was to be allowed 
such anjindulgence, so ought it to be extended to every other person in the king- 
dom. In fact, the changes were so very important, that if a committee of in- 
quiry into them were granted, the effect would be to create all that agitation and 
| suspense which were so pregnant with danger to the commercial interests of the 
country. He believed that all the consequences he had stated would follow the 
return to a paper currency. ‘lhe Hon. Baronet then went on-to deny that the 
subsequent distress of the country was occasioned by the bill of 1819. Now he 
(Sir R. Peel) could shut his eyes to the distresses of the country no more than 
could the Hon. Member himself. He admitted that there was great depression 
in the wages of labour, and that great distress existed also. But he denied that 
either the depression of wages, or the distress consequent upon that depression, 
ought fairly to be attributed to achange in the currency. It was utterly impossi- 
ble that a return to cash payments could be eflected without producing distress 
in the country, because the natural consequence of a return to a metallic stand- 
ard would cause distress to a limited degree. Indeed, it was impossible that a 
change from one system of currency to another could be produced without a con- 
siderable pressure falling on the working population. But what was the lesson 
that the House and the country should learn from past events? Ought not the 
| distress attributed to the bill of 1819 operate as a warning not to proceed tuo 

hastily in changing the currency again? If, in 1819, the return to cash payments 
| was a ealamity, how much greater would be the evil if we were now to act upon 
| the suggestion of the Hon. Member (Mr. Attwood) and return once more to the 
system of paper currency’? He would treely admit that there was a great de- 
pression in prices,but if any man hoped by a system of paper currency to bolster 
| up the distresses of the country, and to raise the prices by such a measure, he 
| could only say that he was utterly mistaken. Now he begged to call the atten- 
| tion of the House to the remedy which the Hon. Gentleman proposed. He said 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











that it seemed to him that the only way to remedy the existing distress was to 
convert a part of the fixed debt into a floating debt by creating a floating capital 
of Exchequer Bills, the issue of which should not exceed the amount 
of wages that the whole of the labourers of the country could earn at 
the usual scale cf payment. [Hear, hear, hear, and laughter.] This was the 
specific, the political nostrum recommended by the Honourable Member for 
Birmingham. But he would ask would a convertible paper circulation be 
| any real guarantee againtt the distresses of the country! If the Honourable 
| mover sha!! succeed in obtaining the appointment of a committee, he hoped that 
| that committee would be told that they had many subjects to inquire into, and 
many causes to investigate, before they could come to a right conclusien with re- 
gard to the existing distress. ‘That committee would be bound to consider how 
far the government expenditure contributed to the distress, and how far the sys- 
| tem of poor laws added to it. These matters, and many others, the committee 
would be hound to examine into, considering the depreciation of prices and the 
| distress of the country. What, he would ask, was the natural consequence of a 
peace of eighteen years? Did England really imagine that France, Spain, 
Portugal, Russia, Prussia, and other countries with which we were at peace, 
| would suffer us to keep up a system of war prices! The effects of machinery 
and steam were also to be considered before the committee could arrive at any 
just conclusion. He knew that the price of land had fallen, but he would ask, 
was there no other cause for that fall than the depreciation of the currency? 
[hear]. Befure the House and the country should determine that a change in 
| the currency was called for as a remedy for the distress, he would ask was noth- 
| ing to be attributed toa free trade in corn from Ireland, to which a great portion 
of the distress of the English land-owner might fairly be attributed? [hear]. 
| But it appeared that all the distress and all the evils of the country were to be 
traced tono other cause than the unfortunate act of 1819, limiting the Bank- 
| note circulation, and establishing in its stead the more healthy system of a me- 
tallic currency. ‘The object which he had in view in introducing the bill of 1819, 
was to benefit the labouring classes, for he felt convinced that a continually de- 
preciating standard would eventually work the ruin of the industrious popujation 
of the country He hoped that the labouring classes would not be deluded into 
a belief that the plans of the Hon. Member (Mr. Attwood) and those who 
thought with him, were intended for their good. He believed, indeed, that the 
| labouring population began now to understand their true interests—[hear, hear} 
| —and he had no doubt that if the Hon. Member for Birmingham were even to 
| enlist on his side the whole of the political unions of the country, the good 
sense of the working classes would fail to rally round his standard. He (Sir 
R. Peel) would tell the labouring classes, that their true friend was the man who 
| resisted a depreciation of the currency, and who maintained the system of metallic 
currency as it existed at present. The right hon. gentleman then went on to refer 
| to the different rates of wages paid to different classes of artisans, and con- 
| tended that if the currency was increased, which would enhance the value of 
| food, that the condition of the labourers would be rendered worse, for the increase 
| of wages did not keep pace with the increase of prices. No two men agreed as 
' to the cause of the distress. The Hon. Member for Oldham consented to the 
| motion, although he disagreed in the principle of the Hon. mover, and that Hon. 
| Member would cut down the expenses to the standard of 1792. What would the 
Hon. Member do with the Cape of Good Hope and Gibraltar? Why it was @ 
perfect absurdity to discuss sucha topic [cheers]. The Rigit Hon. Baronet 
commented upon the various nostrums recommended by the several speakers, 
and contended that it was impossible to entertain the recommendation of any one 
Hon. Member. To grant the inquiry would have a most injurious tendency upon 
| all contracts, and make the sovereign worth twenty-two shillings. The inevita- 
ble consequence would be ruin to the debtor. What would be the condition of 
the Bank of England, and every other bank? Who would advance money on 
mortgage? Who would buy an estate? Depreciation of currency, effected by 
an interminable committee, would entail the greatest misery. He believed that 
a great deal of the distress was attributable to political excitement. The Bank 
charter, the East India charter, and the West India question, were unsettled, and 
was this the period to attempt to depreciate the currency ? [cheers]. He called) 
| upon the House to weigh well the motion, for although it was mixed up with the 
| plausible grounds of distress, the real question was the currency question 
| {cheers}. If they felt that it was likely to unsettle the sale of articles, they 
ought to vote against the motion. The Right Hon. Baronet referred, in eloquent 
terms, to the opinions of the late Edmund Burke, delivered to the constituency 
| of Bristol, upon the duties of a representative, and he (Sir R. Peel) called upon 
| them to make every sacrifice to promote the interests of their constituents, and 
recommended them to act upon their mutual opinions. The Right Hon. Baronet 
| sat down amid loud cheers. 
| The debate continued during the sittings of three successive days, when a di- 
| vision took place, which was as follows. For Mr. Attwood’s motion, 139 ; For 
the amendment, 331; Majority against the motion, 192 
Another division took place upon the substantive motion of Lord Althorp, 
| namely, that the monetary system should not be altered. Upon which there ap- 
| peared : For the motion, 304; Against it, 49; Majority for Ministers, 225. 


—j— 
COLONIAL---NEW BRUNSWICK. 
THE JUBILEE. 
The Fiftieth Anniversary of the American Royalists, was celebrated on Satur- 
day last, 18th May, in a manner highly becoming the occasion.—The day was 
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ushered in by the Artillery Company of the first Battalion City Militia firing a , 
salute of 50 guns at sunrise.—The dinner was served up in excellent style, and 
reflects great credit on the furnisher Mr. William Scammell.—Atmong the nu- 
merous guests present, were His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor and Suite, 
the Judges, the Attorney and Solicitor Generals, and the principals of Public 
departments generally. The company were all assembled, by half past 5 o'clock, 
when His Excellency and Suite arrived, and were received by His Worship the 
Mayor, the Recorder, &c. the city Rifle Companies forming a Guard of Honour, 
and the Militia Artillery firing a salute. Shortly after which, the company con- 
sisting of about 200 persons sat down to dinner, and a salute from the Sea 
Fencibles announced the commencement of operations.—His Worship the 
Mayor presided, supported on the right by His Excellency the Lieutenant Go- 
vernor, and on the left by the much respected and venerable John Ward. Esq. 

“On the first Toast being given, after a few preliminary observations from | 
His Worship, wherein he remarked, that this happy epoch ought to impress upon 
our minds that all ditferences and animosities ought to be buried, and at the pre- 
sent time ought to excite a feeling of forgiveness in every heart,—a Salute of 
50 guns was fired by the City Artillery on King’s-square. aud it was received 
throughout the room in a manner not to be described.” , 

The principal persons who addressed the Company were—His Ww orship the 
Mayor, Jadges Bliss and Chipman, the Attorney-General, Hon. J. Saunders, the 
Solicitor General, Major Greaves, Col. Turner, Stephen Humbert, Esq. and 
Alderman Harding and Van Home. 

We regret that we have not sufficient space for all the speeches made on this 
memorable day ; but the few selected, will fully show the sentiments and feelings, 
by which the whole body were actuated. 

Col. Turner made a very appropriate address on his health and that of the 
Militia having been drank, and gave in return—* The descendants of the Ame- 
rican Loyalists, whose landing here in 1783, we have this day assembled to com- 
memorate,—May they be animated on all occasions by the principles of their 
Forefathers.”’ 

His Honour Judge Chipman addressed the company as follows— 

“That, as the son of an American Loyalist, he could not refrain from thank- 
ing the Gallant Officer, (Col. Turner,) for the tribute he had paid to the character 
of those men, who had in the great contest, which the proceedings of this day 
brought to memory, fought side by side with the British army. In that contest, 
indeed, they had failed, and had not been destined to occupy so splendid a niche | 
inthe Temple of Fame, as their adversaries. They. nevertheless, though in 
the minority, formed a band of real worth. They acted upon principles which 
dv honour to every man, who is governed by them; those of steady loyalty to 
their Sovereign, and of attachment to their Mother Country. We were quite willing 
that the prevailing party in that contest, who threw off their allegiance, should 
enjoy the advantages of their experiments in Government. We, for our parts, 
were satisfied with the institutions of the Province as a part of the Great Britain 
Empire. They were found upon the principles of the British constitution. That 
constitution had our affections, and to that constitution we would adhere. ‘The 
loyalists had undergone great losses and sufferings. But the Mother Country 
had shewn unexampled liberality towards them. Among other things a Parlia- 
mentary Commission was established to inguire into their losses and services, 
and compensation was made for what they suffered in their rights, properties, 
and professions. In these respects they were described as a favoured people. 
Their loyalty and affection deserved these marks of favour. There was a reci- 
procity in this matter.—The Mother Country extended kindness and protection. 
The loyalists returned gratitude and respect. He trusted that these feelings 
were destined to continue. ‘That the Colonies were still to receive from the 
Mother Country support and protection, and that we on our side should maintain 
our connexion with her inviolable. That having been born in the Province, and 
sprung from an American Loyalist, the commemoration of this day was an event 
of great interest to himself, and to all, who like himself, felt that this was their 
“Country.” He at the same time rejected any principle of exclusion. He 
would maintain a perfect fellowship with all subjects from any part of the Empire, 
who come among us, and participate in the common interests of the Province. 
He concluded by expressing a hope, that the descendants of American Loyalists 
would always feel, that their best inheritance was—the principles of their Fa- 
thers.”’ 

His Worship the Mayor, after reading a Letter from the Chief Justice, re- 
spectfully declining the invitation, but at the same time ‘assuring them that no 
person could more eminently feel those emotions and feelings which that happy 
epoch would call forth, and warm the hearts of the Loyalists of 1783, than he 
did,”’"—He gave as a Volunteer Toast— 

“His Honour the Chief Justice, their Honours the Judges of our Supreme 
Court, and all the Prefessional Gentlemen of the Bar.—May they ever main- 
tain and support the principles of Justice and Honour.”—God Save the King. 

The Solicitor General spoke as follows: 

Mr. Mayor;—As a descendant of American Loyalists, and a member of the 
legal profession, | trust I may be excused in making a few remarks, while re- 
turning thanks for the honour done by your toast to the Bar of this Province. 

Never, on any occasion, have I felt more proud ef my connection with this | 
City, than the present ; and much did I rejoice when | heard, at a distance, the 
determination of the Corporation that the fiftieth anniversary of the first landing | 
of the Loyalists on these shores, was to be celebrated in a manner becoming an 
event so highly interesting to the survivors and descendants of that faithful 
band. | 

Sir,—when we remember with what ceremonials and solemnities the citizens | 
of the United States hailed the jubilee day of their Independence, we should | 
have been deficient in proper feeling, had we suffered this day to pass unnoticed | 
here; unless, indeed, after half a century’s reflection, we are ashamed of the 
conduct of our Fathers in that memorable period ; but, Sir, this is not the case ; | 
we still glory in their loyalty on that occasion—in despite of the scornful jests of | 
radicals and democrats, and the cold-blooded speculations of discontented theo- | 
rists; we stand forth to avow that we do not hold our allegiance so light a thing | 
that it may be thrown aside or changed asa cloak, when we are tired of the cut | 
or the colour of it. 

Sir,—we have no cause to regret this sentiment. Fifty Years have passed, 
and the place where we now assemble has been changed from a desolate wilder- 
ness into a flourishing city ; we live in a country where, under the dominion of 
the British Crown, equal Laws are regularly and impartially administered to the 
poor and the rich—where the spirit of the British Constitution, pervading our 
Government and Institutions, ensures protection to every man's person and pro- | 
perty. 

The celebration of this day, will stand as a memorial that we take the same 
side our father’s have taken; that we adopt their opiniows ; we approve their 
principles ; and, Sir, it is a pledge, that, if need be, we are ready to imitate their 
example. 

After the 9th toast had been given, the Attorney General addressed the Chan, | 
and said— | 

The name of General Carleton was intimately associated with the arrival of | 
the Loyalists in the Province, having been the first person to whom His Majesty | 
had been graciously pleased to commit the Adiministration of the Government. 
That, in the discharge of that important duty, he had invariably shewn himself 
to be the real friend of the distressed, the suffering Loyalists, and had invariably | 
used his best endeavours for their comfort, and to enable them to bear up against | 
and overcome the many hardships they were necessarily compelled to encounter; | 
and as one instance of his liberality, referred to the circumstance, that His Ex- | 
cellency had declined the reception of any fees which were legally due to him on | 
the grants of their land, amounting to several thousand pounds ; and closed by | 
recapitulating an observation of an old and respectable Member of the General 
Assembly, who, on one occasion, when His Excellency’s character had been 


referred to, observed, the name of Carleton implied every thing that was Ho- 
nourable. 








TOASTS. 

1. The day we celebrate,—memorable for the 50th Anniversary of the land- 
ing on these shores of a portion of the firm and determined men, who during the 
American Revolutionary War, preserved their principles of Loyalty unimpaired, 
and who, at the close thereof, from the most distinguished attachment to their | 
King and Government, abandoned their homes and fortunes, and sought an asylum 
in this then wilderness, under British protection. 

2. The King.—God save the King. 

3. The Queen and Royal family.—A health to the Queen. 

4. The Army and Navy.—Rule Britannia. 

5. Lord Aylmer, Governor-General of British North America.— The British | 





Grenadiers. 

6. Our distinguished guest, Sir Archibald Campbell, Lieutenant-Governor of | 
this Province.— The conquering Hero. 

7. a Sister Colonies.— March. 

8. Lady Campbell and the fair Daughters of New- tick.— , 
heahih alae th g ew-Brunswick.—Here's a 

9. The memory of the late Themas Carleton, Esq., our first Governor. His | 
name will long be held in grateful remembrance by the descendants of the Ame- | 
rican Loyalists for the kindness and attention shewn by him to their forefathers 
—Dead Marchin Saul. | 

10. The United Kingdom—the seat of Arts and Sciences—the birth-place 
of Freedom. It is to the determined spirit of her sons in all ages, that the 
world is indebted for the estimable civil and religious privileges the enlightened 
Portion of it now enjoy.—England's Glory 
‘ 11. The Land our Ancestors left, and the Land we live in. Both inhabited | 

rom one common Parent, and enjoying, though under different governments, | 





the blessing of Freedom. May all old animosities be forgotten, and the present good | #"4 surrender their allegiance to their Sovereign. 


‘aderstanding be continued.—Here’s a Health to them that’s awa’ 


| are decidedly of opinion that Sir John Key's motion will be lost, and that the 


| the case may be different, for as that has been in effect repealed, it will be a most 


Che Albion. 


12. Lieut.-Col. Kelly and the gallant 34th Regiment. ‘Their colours bear tes- 
timony to their distinguished services.—34th Regimental March. 
as Lieut.-Col. Turner and the Militia of the Province.—Lieut.-Col. Turner's 
anarcn. 

14. The absent surviving Patriots who landed here in 1783.—Scots wae hae. 

15. The memory of the departed Heroes who emigrated here at the same 
period.— Lord Cornwailis’s March. 

His Worship the Mayor liberally provided, at his own expense, roast beef and 
plum pudding, for the poor, anxious that they also should partake in the festivi- 
ties of the day. 





Married, at New York, on the morning of Saturday, the Ist of June, by the Rev. 
pe. He yaa right, Professor Pattison, of Philadelphia, to Miss Sharpe, of Cheltenham, 
ngland. 





_ Died, at the Tuscarora Parsonage, the residence of the Rev. A, Miller, on the morn- 
ing of the 25th April last, William Gilkeson. Esq. of Oak Bank, near Brantford, U. C. 
late of Glasgow, Scotland, in his 56th year. 


Exchange at New York on London 60 days, 8} a 9 per cent. 
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We have no later intelligence than that furnished by the New York, from Li- 
verpool, which is to the 30th of April. 

The success ef the motion of Sir William Ingilby, to repeal one half of the 
Malt Duty, has created a sensation throughout England that has seldom been 
exceeded ; and it has reduced the Ministry to a most unpleasant state of embar- 
rassment. J.ord Althorp, we believe, was taken by surprise on the night of the 
vote, as many of the London papers affirm that Mr. Wood, a connexion and pri- 
vate secretary of Lord Grey, bore the blame, for not giving notice to the ad- 
herents of the Government. ‘This Mr. Wood is represented as a person ful- 
filling the functions of what is termed the whipper-in. A vote, however, of 162 
to 152, being half the whole number of the members of Parliament, is not a 
slender one, and shows pretty strongly the temper of the house, and indicates 
with unerring certainty how much the cabinet has lately lost ground in Par- 
liament. 

The predicament is certainly a most perplexing one fer the government, since 
it is found impossible, from the exigencies of the state, to bear the loss of two mil- 
lions of revenue, and as it is acknowledged to be so difficult to find a taxable 
substitute equally productive. Lord Althorp, on the following day, seemed to 
desire that the resolution of the preceding night should be rescinded, upon the 
grounc that Parliament had acted hastily in abolishing one source of revenue 
before another was found to supply the deficiency ; but the opposition was so 





great as to create a doubt if such a measure could be carried. The point, how- 
ever, was to be tested on the evening of the 30th April, and the result will be 

communicated to us by the next arrival. In addition to this the motion | 
of Sir John Key for a total repeal of the assessed taxes stood for the | 
same day (Tuesday,) and very many persons confidently expected that 
that vote would also be carried, which would cause a further loss of the 
revenue amounting to £5,000,009. It would appear that even the Ministers 
doubted their strength upon this sweeping measure, and accordingly Lord 
Althorp gave notice that should Sir John Key’s motion prevail, he should 
move the following resolution :—** That in consequence of the deficiency that 
must arise in the revenue, by a reduction of the tax on malt, and the abvlition of 
the house and window tax, that such deficiency must be supplied by a general 
’ Thus then, it is evident, that should the assessed taxes be 
repealed, an obnoxious property tax inust be imposed in its stead, an alternative 


tax on property.’ 


that will put to the test the patriotism of the county members, as they, and their 
immediate constituents, will be the greatest sufferers by the change. In the 
mean time, a most tumultuous and violent meeting, was held at the Crown and 
Anchor Tavern, in order to express the fervency of the popular opinion in favour 
of Sir John Key’s motion. It is, therefore, easy to imagine how important the 
next intelligence from England will be. 

In the interim we may be excused for speculating onthe probable issue. We 





house and window tax will remain unrepealed. But as regards the duty on malt, 
ungracious task to re-impose it; still many persons were of opinion that it 
would be done. It may be, but if so, it will be the death-knell of the popularity 
of the Cabinet, as well as of the present reformed House of Commons, with 
the popular party. 

It has been said that the Ministers sustained their defeat in consequence of a 
junction of the tories with the radicals, on the night of the 26th of April. This 
was not the case, for on looking over the list of the majority, we tind that out of 
the 162 who voted for the repeal, less than twenty were conservatives, and Mr. 
Peel said on thenight of the 29th, that ifhe had been present he should have voted 
against the measure, for the simple and satisfactory reason, that no other tax 
had been found to replace it. ‘The measure was carried by the popular mem- 
bers—such as Hume, and Cobbett, who acted with perfect consistency in refe- 
rence to their promises to vote against taxation of every kind—and by the landed 
interest, a large portion of which consisted of Whigs. 

Our regret is, that this remission of tax has fallen upon the article of Malt. 
If it had been effected in favour of the houses, windows, sugar, coffee, soap, or 
any other article of general use among the poorer classes, we should not have re- 
gretted the loss of the revenue. 

In the agitation produced by the events above described, we have pleasure in 
stating, that the funds still remained as high as 87 1-4. 





In the growing unpopularity of the present cabinet there seems to be a return- 
ing regard for the members of the late government. Witness the following 
passage from the leading article of one of the popular papers in London. 

“The superiority which leisure has enabled Sir Robert Peel to evince over 
Lord Althorp in the House of Commons, has given him—if he will only defer 
ever so little to popular principles—the command, almost, of the House of Com- 
mons. Such appears his influence in the House, that, by some other means, it 
seems likely that he will speedily be carried back into power.” 

Mr. Hume, indeed, lately in one of the speeches in the House of Commons, 
went further, and said— ; 

“If the expectations which had been raised in the minds of the people were 
not in some degree shortly realised by the efforts of the Government, he (Mr. 
Hume) should expect ina few months to see the Right Hon. Baronet, Sir R. 

> . 7 § 
Peel, carried into the House upon the shoulders of the people.” 

Not content with this, Mr. Hume went a little further and concluded thus— 

“If within a few months something effectual was not done to relieve the peo- 
ple, he (Mr. Hume) should himself be ready to join in the ery that Sir R. Peel 
should take the principal seat on the other side of the House. 








Slavery.—On the 18th of April a large body of delegates, from the anti- 
slavery party, amounting to upwards of 300 persons, went to the Colonial Office, | 
to urge the favourite measure of immediate emancipation on the new Minister, | 
Mr. Stanley. They were received by Mr. S. and Lord Althorp, and heard with | 
great attention, when Mr. Stanley informed them that the plan of emancipation 
adopted by his Majesty's Government should positively be communicated to Par- 
lament on the 12th of May. 


The John Bull newspaper attacked this numerous body in its usual style of 





sarcasm and ridicule, on the following Sunday, and in the course of its obsetva- 
tlons, defended itself with the following characteristic observation :— 

‘These mischief-makers [the abolitionists] complain that we treat them with 
ridicule and sarcasm, because we cannot beat them in argument. There is no | 


other way to get at them—as well might the vermin, that inhabit their heads, 
complain of small-tooth combs—it is the only way to catch them.” 


—— 


We have inserted elsewhere an account of the Jubilee, which took place at 
St. Johns, New-Brunswick, to 


celebrate the 50th anniversary of the settle- 
ment of that loyal province. | 


The occasion as may be readily imagined, was 
fraught with many and ardent recollections. 
were present, men who had forsaken their homes, friends, relations, and property, | 


to encounter the hardships of the forest rather than sacrifice their principles 
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have not forgotten the generous and loyal feelings that urged them to make such 
great sacrifices, they have, we are glad to see, forgotten all rancour and hostility 
that may have existed fifty years ago. Asa proof of which, we refer to the 
kindly sentiments contained inthe 11th toast. The Lieut.-Governor, Sir A Camp- 
bell, entered deeply into the feelings of the people, and participated in all the 
festivities of the day. 

The question of the Currency has been finally put at rest by a decisive vote 
in the House of Commons, after three days debate. We have copied seme of 
the most important speeches 

The Hon. Judge Chipman, of New Brunswick, arrived in town a few days 
since, and almost immediately set out for Montreal. He is the umpire chosen 
to decide the points of disagreement between the commissioners of Upper 
and Lower Canada, relative to the divisions of duties between the two 
provinces. We rejoice that this delicate and important duty is entrusted to a 
gentleman of such known ability and integrity. 

Mr. Bankhead, his Majesty's Secretary of Legation at Washington, accom- 
panied by his lady, arrived on Monday. It was not until his arrival in the city 
that Mrs. B. received the afflicting intelligence of the death of her mother in 
London, Lady Dean Paul, as announced in our paper of last week. 

Tam O'Shanter and Souter Johnny.—We understand that the proprietor of 
those delightful statues has given up the receipts of Monday and Tuesday next 
for the benefit of the New York Institution for the Blind. We are sure the 
public will duly appreciate this act of liberality. It is hoped and expected that 
a handsome sum will be thus realized for the excellent institution just mentioned. 








Letters of Euler, on Natural Philosophy. Edited by Dr. Brewster. Two vols., 
forming the 55th and 56th numbers of Harpers’ Family Library. New 
York: 1833. 

Leonard Euler was one of the lights of the 18th century, who, in conjunction 
with his great master, John Bernonilli, adorned the Gerrhan school of letters, 
and raised himself to an eminence that entitles him to rank among the most emi- 
nent mathematicians the world ever produced. He carried the integral calculus 
to new degrees of perfection, invented the calculation of sines, and thus con- 
tributed to the advance of some of the most valuable branches of the mathema- 
tical science. To enumerate all the labours of this great man, would be to 
occupy all our columns in their display, as their catalogue alone in print and 
manuscript occupies fifty pages of letter press. The life of Euler was one 
Herculanean task in the service of science, a small portion of which is present- 
ed tothe American reader, in his Letters on Natural Philosophy, which, in the 
language of Condorcet * have acquired over all Europe a celebrity to which the 
reputation of the author, the chvice and importance of the several subjects, 
and the clearness of elucidation justly entitle them.” With this character we 
dismiss them on their route to the closet of the philosopher and the desk of the 
teacher, in the full assurance that their admirable lessons will instruct, as much 
as their pleasing style will amuse, and that throughout the literary world, they 
will be accepted as scientific guides, and careful guards against false theories, 
improving former knowledge, and creating a thirst for more information on the 
noble subjects embraced in their subject matter. The student need not fear the 
name of Euler; there isno weary technicality to try his ingenuity, no abstruse 


| dogmas to weary his patience—all is truth, in its best garb, simplicity, which 


knocks at the portal of the understanding to be instantly admitted. 

The Penny Magazine of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
Published weekly.—Mr. William Jackson, of 71 Maiden Lane, having made ar- 
rangements for the re-publication of this periodical in the United States, has is- 
suedfa specimen number, by which the public may judge of the cheapness and ex- 
cellence of his undertaking. Agents have been appointed throughout the Union, 
and the work will be sold at three cents a number, two being published weekly 
until the completion of those already issued by the Society, and continue after- 
wards at regular intervals, dependant on the arrival of the packets. The im- 
mense popularity of this Magazine, in England, is perhaps without a parallel in 
the history of letters; it has reached every village, its merit recommending it to 
the wealthy, and its extreme cheapness bringing it within the ability of the poor 
as purchasers ‘The articles are all of the most admirable description, divested 
of frivolity, and really adapted to the wants of the people, and the engravings 
would do honour to a work issued to the world under higher pretensions. We 
regard this undertaking as far move important than the libraries of entertaining or 
useful knowledge, published by the same Society, inasmuch as the usefulness of 
the Magazine is at the command of the poor, who may thus become possessed of 
a mass of information, hitherto denied to all but the rich. The design of Mr. 
Jackson is most laudable, and must prove eminently successful in a country, 
where the benefit of education has been generally bestowed, and where the con- 
tents of the Penny Magazine must meet with a ready and unqualified approbation 
The Specimen Number is distributed gratuitously by the publisher and all the 
Agents, in order thatthe work may be brought fairly before the public, before the 
commencement of the regular series. 





We regret to learn that we are about to lose Mr. Barry, the Stage Manager at 
the Park, Mr. B. having taken a lease of the Tremont Theatre in Boston. As 
au actor and a manager, the absence of Mr. B. will be severely felt on our 
boards ; but while we regret our loss, we cannot avoid congratulating the lovers 
of the drama in Boston on their gain. 

Mr. Richings, so long and so well known on the New York boards, takes a 
Farewell Benefit on Thursday next. We trust that the long and arduous 
services will not be forgotten on that occasion. The company at the Park has 
never had a more useful and deserving member, than the gentleman who nuw 
makes his appeal to the public liberality. The following is his card :— 

Mr Richings’ Farewell Benefit-—To The Public.—After Thirteen Years 
residence in New-York, Mr. Richings is about to leave the Shores of America 
for his Native Land; he therefore, for the last time, solicits the support of his 
friends and the public, confidently trusting that his long term of service alone, 
will tend to secure for him sume farewell tribute. Mr. R., is happy to announce 
that several eminent and distinguished performers have kindly volunteered their 
aid upon this occasion. 

Mr. Cooper, the veteran of the American Stage, appeared last night at the 
Bowery. 

That clever and deserving actress Mrs. Sharpe, takes her Benefit on Tuesday. 

OPERA OF FRA DIAVOLO. 

This beautiful work of Auber is about to appear at the Park Theatre early in 
the ensuing week. Its music is rather melodious and martial than of an elabo- 
rate or strictly scientific character, and has met with deserved applause from a 
Philade!phian audience. Mr. Sinclair and Mrs. Austin, with Mr. Reynoldson and 
Mrs. Sharpe, will assume principal characters. The Drama is founded on a cu- 
rious discovery of a desperate and extensive burglary, related in ‘Les Causes 
celebrés,” a composition somewhat resembling the Newgate Calendar, and from 
which both French and English Dramatists have culled largely. 

It appears that a girl, who was betrothed toa young farmer, lived in a house 
that was robbed on the night previous to her nuptials; on retiring to rest she 
amused herself by regarding herself in a looking glass, and making sundry ob~ 
servations ina soliloquy as to the happiness she should confer on her future hus- 
band. The burglars being secreted in a closet adjoining the girl's apartment, 
witnessed and listened to her conduct and observations—but the robbery remain- 
ed an impenetrable mystery for ten years, during which time the girl was the 
wife of the farmer 

One day, on bringing her butter and eggs, &c. to market, she was jocularly 
accosted by a person with whom she was transacting business, in exactly the 
same language which she had addressed to herself on the evening previous to 
her marriage. Remembering the words, and the certainty that they had been 
overheard, and also the burglary which had been committed on that night, she 
concealed her astonishment, but had the presence of mind to relate the circum- 
stances to the Commissaire de Police, who instantly apprehended the man, and 
was enabled from this clue to bring the whole affair of the robbery to light, and 
subsequently the perpetrators of it to trial and execution. Such are the circum- 
stances which have been worked into a Drama, and with which the famous Ban- 
dit Chieftain Fra Diavolo has been connected, to give force to the narrative. 

Mrs. Austin is returned from Philadelphia, in which city the papers are loud 
in praise of her representation of Ariel, &c. Mr. Horn and Miss Hughes are 
gone together into Canada, and appeared at Albany on their route. The Kem- 
bles have played a brilliant engagement at the Park, and will next proceed to 
Philadelphia ;—last evening Mr. Kemble played Benedict to his daughter’s Bea- 
trice, in Much Ado About Nothing, for his benefit. The excellent play of 
Charles the 24 followed. Mr. K. playing the Merry Monarch, and Miss Kemble 
the gentle character of Mary Copp 
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A GENTLEMAN who was educated in one of the first European Colleges, and 

whose ability, character, &c., will bear investigation, wishes to reside with a res~ 
pectable family in the city, where his instruction in the Classics and English studies 
will be found sufficient compensation for his board. Address at this office L. M. R. 
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THE EMIGRANT, Newspaper, containing a copious detail of the domestic 


Several of the original settlers | news and local details of England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, is published 
every Wednesday, at the office of this paper, No. 76 Cedar-street, New York. 
In addition to the above, it contains much information of great utility to Emi- 
The scene was a highly ex- grants recently arrived in this country or the Canadas, and is seld at the low 


citing one, and gave rise to intense feelings and recollections. But although they price of $3 per annum, 
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LHe Albion. 








TO BEAU AND BELLE I FORTUNES TELL. 


The Tyrolese Fortune Teller, as sung by Miss Love; the Symphonies and Accompaniments by John Parry, author of the Rose of Lucerne, &c. New York, pub 
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To Beau and Belle I fortunes tell, 





come round the Gipsey and I'll use you well, 


June 8, 


lished by James L. Hewitt and Co. 137 Broadway. 
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Come maidens dear, and never fear A little wholesome truth to hear. 
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The smile that play, a thousand ways, 
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that courtadmirers by its wanton gaze, 
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faithful Swain, and then you know, you sigh in 
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on your cheek 


let blushes speak 


the beart’s best virtue which truelover’s seek, And smiling eyes 


se-cure the prize Girls, 
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Young Gentlemen, as Ladies then 

In merit are increasing (nine to ten) 

Tis fit that you, should be so too; 
I hope, at least, to mend a few. 
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The cruel stare, and vulgar air, 

Alarm the gentle and the modest fair, 
*Twas Heaven's decree that Man shenld be 
Companion, Guardian, Guide, al! three! 
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Aud let me say ‘tis thus you may obtain, 
And long preserve your lordly sway ; 
Make Hearts, not Eyes, your lawful prize, 
Men, list to me, if you be wise. 











Vavicties. 

A new penny publication, entitled the Ccok, has just made its appearance. 
in a note the public are respectfully requested not to mistake Cobtcit’s Register 
for it, as they may be misled by the gridiron in his title-page. ' 

Gamblers’ Sympathy.—Captain G—, who had, as it is called, been “ cleaned 
out” (another term for being robbed of his whole fortune), not long since at the 
“‘ Northern Hell,” died lately of a broken heart, and in extreme poverty.- So 
desperate indeed was his poverty that the persons under whose care he expired 
thought it advisable to apply to “the club” for the means of burying him, but 
the answer was, ‘they had dene with him.” —Lvening paper. 

Disconsolate Parents.—An advertisement appeared a few days ago, respecting 
a young lady who had eloped, which concluded as follows :—‘She is most 
earnestly requested to return to her discunsolate parents; but, if she will not 
return, she is earnestly desired to send the hey of the tea-chest.” 

A physician, residing on the coast of Hampshire, begins an advertisement by 
stating that he “ would wish to meet with a young gentleman labouring under 
ill-health.” The gods keep us from meeting with this physician. 

March of Intellect.—In the North of England is a direction-post, bearing the 
following inscription :—“ This rodd goes no ware.” In the same neighbourhood 


is a quack doctor,who pretends to cure the ague; his sign is as follows :-—* Here 


lifs wun hoo Qrs a Goos.”,—Carlisle Patriot. 

Lord Lyndhurst.—Legal Wit.—llis Lordship, at the late Kingston Assizes, 
perpetrated an excellent pun. Ina prosecution for counterfeiting money, a gar- 
dener, who had discovered one of the implements used for the purpose, was ex- 
amined by Mr. Clarkson. ‘So, sir,” said the learned Counsel, “* you went to 
sow the seeds of this prosecution.” ‘No, Mr. Clarkson,” said Lord Lyndhurst 
(who presided on the Bench), “ he only found the mould.” 


A gentleman receatly travelling near Huddersfield, called outto a boy, ‘‘ Where 
does this road go to, my Jad?” “T do not know,” said the boy, “* where it goes 
to, but it is always here when I come by.” 

THE Kiss. 
Oh! on that kiss my soul, 
As if in doubt to stay, 
Linger’d awhile, on fluttering wing prepar’d 
To soar away. 
TO HIS MISTKKSS SLEEPING. 
Thou sleep’st, soft silken flower ! Would that I were Sleep, 
For ever on those lids my watch to keep! 
So should I have thee all mine own—nor he 
Who seals Jove’s wakeful eyes my rival be 

A Pleasant Ride.—A stout gentleman, recently, in order to expand comfort- 
ably, took and paid for two inside places for Liverpool, but unfortunately forgot 
to specify the precise local situation, and, to his chagrin. when he attended at 


the hour appointed, he found two gentleman seated, one at the front and the | 
other at the back; and the proprictors insisted there were two places left, theugh | 


not on the same side as intended. The stout gentlemen insisted he had a right 

to have the places together ; and, refusing to travel by the coach, took a chaise 

and four horses, and travelled alone, sued the proprietors, but was nonsuited. 
LATEST LONDON FASHIONS FOR GENTLEMEN. 

Evening Dress.—A dark-brown dress coat, lappels aud collar to swell in front ; 
small patent silk buttons, and without flaps. Buff kerseymere waistcoat to but- 
ton up to the neck, with pearl buttons having a gold stud in the centre. Trousers 
of striped narrow-ribbed cachemere, made to fit the shape, with a whole fall- 
down, and the bottom cut out on the instep to fit the boot. 

Dress Coat.—A blue dress coat, cut to fit tight in the waist; collar of velvet, 
gilt buttons, no flaps, skirts long and narrow, slveves to fit the atm, with three 
buttons above the cuff; this coat is cut too sinall to button. White mareeilla 
waistcoat, cut out on the breast, with a stand-up collar to the front ; the three 
top holes will not button, the breast being too tight for that purpose. 

Observations on the present Fashions.—The diversity of costume in gentle- 
men’s dress is now remarkable H there does not appear to be, even in ball-dress, 
any settled fashion, and you see some gentlemen in white cachmere pantaloops, 
waistcoats of white moire, frilled shirts, white satin cravats, and blue coats with 


gold buttons -;—others in tight pantaloons of black cloth, black satin waistcoats, | 


black velvet cravats, and black frock coats. Some have square collars with large 
lappels crossed ; others square collars and smal! sharp-pointed lappels.—One ap- 
pears with a cocked hat, and another has a chapeau de poche, which must be 
composed of either velvet, satin, drap de soie, or pluche de soie ; and certainly, 
were it not for the elegance of the material, one might take it, from the shape, 
for a policeman’s cap. In a word, orizinality is the taste of the day, and the 
more a man wishes tu be fashionable the more he strives to differ from every 
body else. 

Additional Novelties —The gentlemen, as well as the ladies, seem inclined to 
revive the old fashions ; several dandies have appeared lately at grand balls in 
frock coats of violet velvet, trimmed with dead gold buttons, very finely wrought ; 
waistcoats and knee-breeches of white satin, and cocked hats. Would it not 
be better to have velvet coats of different colours, with black or white satin 
pantaloons. 


Pee ree 


| RANGE SPRING MANSION HOUSE 
| Establishment is now open for the reception of boarders and the public,—the | 
proprietor having made great improvements in the house and pleasure grounds, which | 
are beautiful and extensive. The waters also, socelebrated for their restorative quali- 
ties, and in removing all bilious disorders, dyspepsia, &c, are truly deserving the name 
of the Hygeian spring, giving life and new elasticity to those partaking. 

This establishment is situated in one of the most pleasant parts, and from its beauty 
and healthy location, can vie with any House inthe United States. 

The Proprietor assures his friends and the public, that there shall be nothing want. | 
ing cn his part to make this establishment comfortable, always keeping his larder well | 
supplied with every delicacy of the season; also the choicest wines and spirits of eve- 
ry description, and hopes by moderate charges, and unremitting attention, to merit the 
entire satisfaction of those who may please to visit him. 


JOHN E. GILLESPIE. 

NB—Two coaches run to and from the house to New York daily—Also, a steam- | 
boat to Newark twice a day, where coaches run to the Mansion House. [June 8—3t.] | 

OUNG LADIES’ BOARDING AND LAY SCHOOL, No inds-street, 
Brooklyn.—Mrs Kelly respectfully announces to the Parents and Guardians of | 
Young Ladies, that the above school will commence on Monday the 10th mst. 

As it is the intention of Mrs K, to receive only a few pupils, the disadvantages 
usually attending large schools will be avoided. Strict attention will be paid to the 
morals of the pupils intrusted to her care ; and nothing shall be neglected which will 
tend to facilitate their studies or advance their general improvement. ! 

TERMS. 

For Boarding and Tuition in the English and French Languages, Embroidery, 
$50 per quarter, payable in advance. 

Day Pupils, for the English course, from $5 to $10 per quarter, according to the | 
| branches taught ;—French, Spanish, and Italian languages, each $10 ;—Music, Draw- 
| ing, and Oil Painting, each $10 ;—Embroidery and other Fancy Work, $5. 
| _ References—Wm. James Macneven, M. D., Robert Emmet, Esq., and Cornelius 
| Bogart, Esq., New York; Hon. Nathan B. Morse, Esq., Samuel A. Willoughby, 

Esq., Joseph Sprague, Esq., Rev. Evan M. Johnson, and Gabriel Furman, Esq., of | 
| Brooklyn. June 8—Im. 
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LIFTON, Fails of Niagra. —Lhe Clifton Company bave completed their survey | 

of upwardsof one hundred acres, and are enabled to offer lots for sale, varving in 
extent from quarter of an acre to five acres each. St. George's Place; Waverly 
Terrace; Marmion Place, and St. Mary’s Avenue, are delightfully situated for gentle- 
men’s coitages, being 300 feet above the River Niagra, and consequently command a 
view of the Horse Shoe and Aimerican Falls. 

Lots on other streets and roads are set apart for shops and the dwellings of mechanies. 
The neighbourhood is celebrated for health, and the purest spring water gushes from | 
the rock on all parts of the property at the depth of 12 and 14 feet. St. George's | 
Place is only 300 yards from the bank of the river, and the ferry below the Falls. 
Passengers cross by the ferry into the United States in three minutes, where coaches 
at all times are ready to convey them to all parts of the continent. 

Families and others who may desire to build at Clifton, will be furnished on applica- 
tion to Mr. Scobell, English Architect, now residing at the Fails---with plans and 
estimates for the humble, but ornamental cottage, valued at 150/-, or the more imposing 
residoneesfor 1,000/. and upwards- 

_A plan of the property may be scen at the office of Messrs. Cattermole & Palen, 
ork, who will afford any information required. 

The proprietors of Clifion are Dr. James Sampson, John Cartwright, Donald 
Bethune, Thomas Kirkpatrick, Stafford Kirkpatrick and John Macaulay, Esquires, 
all of Kingston; and Captain Ogden Creighton, on the premises. ‘ 

*«* Deeds can issue torthwith, and first applicants will benefit by first choice. 
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__ Clifton, May 1, 1833. 
Pp BYRNE, wholesale dealer and manufacturer of Quills and Wafers, No. 60 
@ William street, New York. Jan. @. | 
ARON FOUN’ AIN, Park-Pisve House, has tus day opened a few bates of | 
4&% Frencl.Calicoes & Muslins, of new and different style of description from those 
exhibited curtng the past week—together with a small parcel of vory rich Embroidered | 
Muslins, Infants’ Dresses and Caps, real Blond Caps, of the Intest patterns. On hand | 
a general assortment of choice and rare goods, both Fancy and Staple—among which 
are plain and figured Real India Mull Muslins, plain French Lawns, Nankin, Man- 
darin & Canton Crapes, Embroidered Mandarin Crape Shawls, very elegant and ex- 
pensive ; Gloves and Hosiery, in all their varieties; the most extensive and complete 
assortment of real Camel-hair Shawls and Cloths, Carved ivory handle Feather Fans, 
from China; Sandal and Rosewood Fans, carved ivory Fans, very rich; carved Ivory 
Multiplier Balls, a rare article : tortoise-shell Snuff-Boxes, Kc. Ke. 
ALBION HOTEL, QUEBEC. 
PAYNE begs to return his sincere thanks to his patrons and particularly to the 
@ Citizens of the United States forthe very liberal encouragement they have been 
pleased to confer on him during eight years he has conducted businessin Quebec 
From the want of accommodation for strangers visiting Quebec the proprietor of this es: 
tablishment, has been induced, at an expense of several thousand pounds, to improve and | 
enlarge the building toa very considerable extent, so as to insure the most ample ac- 
commodation to his visitors, however numerous, during the ensuing season, and he begs | 
to assure them that his most anxious endeavours shall be exerted to increase the come | 
forts and merit the approbation of al! who may visit his establishment. | 

In enlarging the building every attention was given in providing a sufficient number of 
private sitting rooms, and bed rooms attached, ima quiet part of the house, for those | 
who may wish accommodations separate from the general company. 

The building has been painted and newly furnished throughout. 

A large Gallery has been constructed at the top of the building, from whence the | 
most extensive and beautiful views of the country, to an extent of nearly one hundred 
miles, may be commanded, including the harbour, with the arrival and departure of ves- 
sels, &c. &c. and forming a inmost agreeable and amusing promenade. 

Quebec, April, 1833... 3mos.] Z 


FFIDAVITS to hold to bail in England, and Proofs of debt and Fowers of At- | 
torney to receive dividends, gc. in the form prescribed by the English Bank- | 
rupt Law, drawn at the Office of A. S. Garr, Solicitor, Counsellor, and Public No- 
| tary, No. 7, Nassau-street, 
Powers of Attorney, Wills, Conveyances,Mortgages, and other instruments affect 
| ing property in Spanish America, drawn in the language, and according to the legal 
| forms of those countries, at the same place, 
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a N.J. 4) miles from New ark.—This : 


i tate Mrs. Wilkinson. 


| James Brown & Co.—and 4th ¢ 


——— ———=—=—=— — 

MARS. BAKER intorms her friends and the public that she has taken the commo- 
N dious house in Broadway, known as the Adelphi, which she intends opening on 
the Istof May next, asa private boarding house. Persons wishing single or suites of 
rooms, will find this house, from its construction and fine location, (opposite the 
Bowling Green,) adesirable residence. Forterms &c., please apply at her present 
residence, Ne. 5 Nassau, corner of Wall-street. [Feb 16, 3m.] 


al 
TARWICK & SONS, gold and silver refiners, assayers, and sweep smeiters 
Ottice, No. 32 New Street. New-York, refinery corner of Bank and West-St. 
[March 16-] 


and Ladies can be handsomely accommodated 
Jesey-street. Formerly occupied by the 
[May I8-tf. 








OARDING.—A few Gentlemen 
at that pleasant situation, No- 14, 





NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 











Ships. Masters. | Days 4 Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New York. averpool, 

No, 1. Hibernia, Maxwell, j|Jan. |, May 1, Sept. I, Feb. 16, June 16, Oct. 16, 
4. Roscoe, Rogers, rH 8, a 8, aa 8,| ee “ 24, 
3. Canada, Wilson, “4 16, - 16, no 16, Mar. I, July l, Nov. Le 
2. Sheffield, Hackstaff, 7 24, 24, 24,| Z 8, i 8, 
3. Pacitic, R. L. Warte|/Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1,) : 6, @ In, * 16, 
4. Geo. Washington|Holdrege, ay sat eye 8, “ 24, ga, * $4, 
1. South America, |Marshail, Pr, + m * i I, Aug. l, Dec. i 
2. United States oldrege 2! ‘ 2: t 8 
a Unit {States, |H ldre ge, Mar 1 Joly Nor ll “ie * 18 4 1s” 
1, North America, |Macy, Mar. 1,July 1, Nov. 1,{ (16, 0 16, % 16, 
4, Napoleon, Smuh, Ms 8 P 8, Sas 24, ms 24, 24, 
3. Britannia, ISketehley, 16, 2 16, = 16,!] ay 1,§ ept. 1, Jan. 1, 
2. Juhn Jay, jlover, | | “24, ** 24, * 24) © 8, © 8, & 8, 
3. New York, Hoxie, April l, Aug. e Dee: hy) “ ats ~ I, . i 

¥ Si ak ancien oldrege § 8 2 2: : 
4. Silas Richards, i ldrege, a. sa’ Po A Ys St, wn Hee : ‘, 
1. Caledonia, Graham, y Sy 3, June 1, Oct. 1, “eb. 1, 
2. Virginian, Harris, a. - te. - fe - a |v h Umer CU 








, , 
Passage in the Cabin to Liverpool, thirty guineas: from Liverpool, thirty-five gui- 
neas: including beds, bedding, wine, and stores of every description. : 

Agents in Liverpool Ist and 3d Lines, Cropper, Benson & Co. 2d. Line, Wm. and 
Jenrns, Creary & Co. 
No. | and 3, Old Uirxe.— Agents, F. Thompson, 29 Wa'l street. No. 2 New Line. 
—Owners, Wood a { Tri-able, and Sami. Hicks & Sone. No. 4, Packet Line.— 


Owners, Fish, Grinnel! & Co. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 





Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from Days of Sailing from 
New-York. i ‘anidon, 
Montreal, H.L.C ), Sep.10, Jan.10, June27,0ct.27, Feb.27, 


hamplin, Mayl¢ 
| a“ 2( 





Ontario, Sebor, », * 20, “ 20, July 7, Nov.7, Mar. 7, 
Samuel Robertson,| Griswold, |June 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, Mar.17,July 17,Nov.17, 
Columbia, Delano, ow, © i § By Ree “ BY, 
Sovereign, Kearney, 1 38, © 20. ay April 1, Aug. 1, Dec.1, 
Hannibal, Hebard, jJuly 1, Noy. 1, Mar. 1, - i. it, ~ its 
Thames, --, rem, © 20, ° a Fy Bre” Bi, 
Forks Nye, 1 “20, “ 20, “* 20,May 7, Sep.7, Jan. 7, 
Philadelphia, C.H.Champlin Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Aprill,, “17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Samson, Chadwick, 1 3g. * 1 @ 1. By, ete, Bh 
President, Moore, “20, ‘* 20, “ 20,June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 
New Ship " a Bep. 1, can. 1, Mayt,| “i, > 7, * 1%, 





’ ‘ A P 9 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, built in this city of the 
best materials, coppered and copper fastened, and are navigated by able and exper 
enced commanders. Their accommodations for passengers are very elegant and ex- 


| tensive, and for whom beds, bedding, wine and stores of the best quality, wall always 


be provided. ; 
For freight or passage, apply to either of the commanders on board the ships; to 
GEORGE WILDES & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London, to 
FISH, GRINNELL and Co, 134 Front street, or to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 69 South street, New York. 
N.B—The ships of the above line will continue to touch at Portsmouth, each way, 
to land and receive passengers, from whence steamboats run daily to the Contnent, 
and to different parts of England. 


NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 











Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
New-York. Havre. — 
No. 1. France, E. Funk, Dec, 1, Aprill, Aug. 1,{Jan. 24,May 24,Sept.24 
2. Sully, C.A.Forbes} “* 8 “* 8 “* 8, |Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, 
» # Francois Ist, W.W. Pell) “16 * 16, +16) “ 8, g. g. 
4. Rhone, J, Rockett, “og ao “234i * 1, 16, *' HS, 
1, New Ship, J. Clark, |Jan. 1,May 1,Sept.1,| “* 24, “ 24, “ 24, 
2. Formosa, W.B.Ormei “ 8 * 8 * 8, Mar. 1, July 1, Noy. 1, 
3. Manchester, Veiderholdt} “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) “© 8 “ 8 © 8, 
4, New Ship, H.Robinson, * 2, “24 “2 1,) “ 16, “ 16, * 16, 
1. Chas. Carroll, W. Lee, eb. 1, June 1, Oct. I | 7 2 a - 2, 
2. Charlemagne, Pierce, . |. = “ $'\April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. f, 
3. New Ship, O 96) OF Res ge 8 
4. Poland, Richardson,| ** 24, “ 24, “* 244 “ 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
s E le, Je Funk, Mar. l, July l, Nov . 1,) eg 24, ” 24, 7 24, 
2. Aibany, |Hawkins « g, “* 8, “ 8,,/May 1, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, 
3. Havre, De pe yster, “* 16, “ 1 “16 “ a “ c “ &, 
4, Henri [V. J. Castoff. eg. "hy oa 3G, leek “ 16, 
Passage in the cabin to or from Havre one hundred and forty dollars, including beds, 


bedding, wine, and stores of every description. 
Consignees at Havre of the Packets sailing 
Quesnel, L’Aine. 


Consignees do 


the Ist of the month from Havre—E. 


do 8th do Pitray, Viel.& Co 
do do do do 16th do Wells and Green. 
Agents at New York—J. J. Boyd, No. 49 Wall-street, C. Bolton, Fox and Living- 


ston, No. 42 Broad-street, Wm. Whitlock, Jr., 46 South-street, 


do 


24 











